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our country the problems of labour 

are coming to the forefront. In 
the prosecution of the war the contributions 
ofthe workers have been so considerable 
and important as to entitle them and their 
cause to receive special attention in the 
planning of the post-war economy. Indeed, 
itis being increasingly realized that their 
cause is ultimately the country’s cause, and 
their welfare the nation’s welfare. It is to 
this consciousness that we owe much of our 
recent progressive industrial legislation 
regarding disputes, wages, and hours and 
conditions of work; the appointment of 
advisory labour personnel in the central 
and provincial government; the maintenance 
and periodical publication of industrial 
statistics; the free training of technicians; 
the starting of employment exchanges; the 
enquiries into the possibilities of introduc- 
jag sickness and health insurance schemes 
and the undertaking of multifarious other 
labour welfare activities. 

True, some of these programmes are not 
quite disinterested. Some are due to pure 
philanthropy while others have their origin 
in the employers’ and the Government’s 
desire to placate labour. It is easy to read 
capitalist motives in what is obviously a poor 
man’s cause handled by the well-to-do. All 
legislation and endeavour, even while they 
are progressive, naturally suffer in repute 
and goodwill when they emanate from the 
top. Making every allowance for the errors 
and prejudices of democratic interpretation, 
the scientific process stands out bold in the 
horizon of modern history,—the inevitable 
Process of associating labour and its well- 
being with the State and its well-being. It 
is not difficult to forecast the trend of 
this process, Consciously or unconsciously 
ttarted, interested or disinterested, from the 
op or from the bottom, the process is 
destined to end in the triumph of the worker’s 
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cause. From being the exploited underdog 
the worker is rising to the status of national 
distinction and dignity. In this process 
what will stand him in good stead is his 
health. Toa great extent, the consummation 
of his cause depends on his optimism spring- 
ing from his radiant vitality. Indeed all 
the various programmes and measures for 
the worker’s well-being converge on this one 
end—the promotion of the health of the 
worker and his family. The eradication of 
illness and the infusion of health is the one 
purpose more than others which agitates the 
worker, ferments society, and kindles legis- 
lation. Labour health is the centre of gravity 
of most of our social security measures. 

Health is commonly misunderstood to 
mean the absence of ailment. This is avery 
narrow conception of health. Health is not 
merely a negative conception implying the 
absence of illness but is also a positive one 
involving the presence of vitality in the 
body and in the mind. A healthy individual 
is he who can resist disease, has enough 
energy in him to withstand the strain of a 
reasonable occupation, can go through life’s 
normal activities without languor and debi- 
litating fatigue. In the light of this defini- 
tion let us study the problems of the worker's 
health: (1) What is the state of the 
worker’s health? (2) Why is it what it is? 
(3) What are the steps taken to ameliorate 
it? and (4) What more can and ought to be 
done to improve the health of the worker. 

Answering the first question first, we 
have to confess that in the absence of ade 
quate statistical data it is difficult to write in 
specific terms about the health of our working 
population. Nevertheless, since the health 
of a community is evidenced in its resistance 
to disease, longevity and efficiency it may 
not be difficult to arrive at a correct estimate 
of our worker’s health if we study the pro- 
blem with reference to these three standards 
or tests. 
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Longevityx—We do not have special 
vital statistics regarding industrial labour. 
But the following table gives a general idea 
of the birth and death rate in our country 
compared with other countries and also the 
comparative expectation of life. 

Birth & Death Expectation of Life 


rate per 1000 (years) 
Birth Death Male Female 
Canada a -» 23 9°6 58°96 60°73 


te. Se oe Its 10°6 60°60 64°50 
Germany oe 203 12°3 59°86 = 62°81 
United Kingdom... 153 12:2 60°18 64°40 
Australia ... mere ig | 99 63°48 67°14 
Japan m wae Aas 4692 49°63 
India = ons BOO 21°8 26°91 26°56 

These figures make revealing reading. 
Compared with other countries the birth 
rate and the death rate are highest in India. 
As regards expectation of life we have the 
lowest figures. The average span of a man’s 
life in India is only 26°91 years while in 
other countries it is more than twice as 
much save inJapan where it is nearly double. 
Perhaps the only consolation is that Indians 
outlive their women folk by a few months, 
while the reverse is the case in other coun- 
tries ! 

Resistance to Disease.—The worker’s 
resistance to disease is notoriously weak. 
This is due to his low vitality and stamina 
which in turn depends on several contribu- 
tory causes which we shall discuss later. It 
is a well known fact that the Indian 
labourer does not enjoy even his short span 
of life in peace and health but is frequently 
subject to the ravaging influences of various 
diseases. The maladies that most affect the 
workers are, to name only a few: Tuber. 
culosis, Venereal Diseases, Influenza, 
Malaria, Endemic Fevers, Typhoid, 
Dysentery, Smallpox, Coughs, and Colds 
and other respiratory diseases. Of these, 
respiratory diseases are so common that the 
worker thinks it his inevitable lot to be 
affected with them. In consequence, almost 
as a rule, he is the victim of Tuberculosis, 
that horrible and inexorable disease which, 
establishing itself unknown and unsuspected 


in his constitution, eats at the vitals of his 
life till the man is laid in his premature 
grave. Nor are the other diseases legs 
sparing as far as the worker is concerned, 
For they attack him with equal virulence 
and exhibit a like tenacity in pursuing him 
throughout his career. It often happens 
that when a labourer falls a victim to a dis. 
ease his vitality is sapped and he becomes 
easily vulnerable to an army of diverse dis- 
seases. The consequences are most harrow- 
ing. He becomes irregular and remiss in 
his duties, loses both money and interest in 
life, his personality breaks down, his family 
disintegrates, and both as a man anda 
worker he becomes irresponsible and in- 
efficient. In fine, our industrial labourer’s 
life is a doleful career composed of frequently 
alternating periods of convalescence and 
invalidism. 

Efficiency.—It is small wonder, there- 
fore, if the average worker’s standard of 
efficiency is very much below that of the 
workers of other progressive countries. The 
Royal Commission reported that ‘‘the Indian 
industrial worker produces less per unit than 
the worker in any other country claiming to 
rank as a leading industrial nation’’.' It 
is argued by some that the Indian worker is 
not less efficient than workers elsewhere, 
and that much capital is made out of his so- 
called inefficiency. It is true that our 
worker's inefficiency is needlessly ‘‘propa- 
gandized’’ and there is nothing inherently 
defective in him. Moreover, efficiency even 
if it is judged by quality and quantity of 
output alone, depends for its expression on 
various factors other than individual ability 
like type of the machine, conditions of 
work, nature of raw material and manage: 
ment. Making allowance for all these 
factors, it must be admitted that knowledge, 
skill and health also influence efficiency. Of 
these, it must be further admitted that know- 
ledge and health are woefully lacking in the 
Indian worker ; and to the extent he lacks 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India, p. 208, 
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these his efficiency is adversely affected. We vidual ora community can be securely built. 
. are here concerned only with health and Even in the case of a person inheriting a 
: efteiency ; and itis not a problem about strong constitution, his manner of living 
which one need be polemical. For the in- with reference to the requirements of the 
: eficiency of our worker, as we have already four factors alone will ensure the continuance 
: pointed out, is not a cogenital defect but a of his health; and neglect will result in its 
circumstantial one. It is not a racial breakdown. If an entire community lives 
< characteristic but a historical fact. In other fora length of time in ill-health, one may 
f words, it is not rooted in the worker’s per- seek for its cause in the neglect of any or 
| sonality but clings to him like acobweb. allofthe factors. If something is wrong 
" | And it is not damaging to the cause of our with these, ill-health will continue to exist. 
‘ workers to say that they are most inefficient Therefore, a brief enquiry into the diet, 
: —inefficient because they lack radiant health. housing, habits and working conditions of 
_ || Indeed, this affords a strong argument for our workers will give a clue to the present 
improving the worker’s health. For, if state of their ill-health and indicate the 
_ ff robust health conduces to efficiency, indus- steps that need to be taken to improve this 
; trial prosperity rises or sinks with the health unsatisfactory situation. 
ofthe labour population. With the worker’s Food.—Nutrition plays a very impor- 
ill-health are associated industrial absentee- tant part in promoting health. Energy 
ism, lack of interest in work, want of energy depends on the intake of food. A well 
_ | towithstand the strain of oceupation—all pbalanced diet is most essential for a man for 
; | of which have cumulatively a depressing healthful functioning, while malnutrition 
» & ‘fect on his quality of work, and these can yenders a man anaemic and feeble. ‘‘It is 
, | be removed only by removing his ill-health. we}] to remember that the food we eat should 
Givehim better health and he will work give us not only (1) sufficient heat and 
, | wth more regularity, energy and interest. energy for the work our bodies have to do, 
; In view of the fact, therefore, that the put it should be capable of bringing about 
, § Torker has low vitality, low standard of (2) normal growth and repair of the daily 
; & ‘liciency, low resistance to disease and low wear and tear of tissues, thus ensuring their 
_ &f expectation of life and high death rate, may normal functional efficiency. This double 
: we not conclude that his health which is the purpose is served by different components 
. | most important from the industrial and of food. Starches, sugars and fats general- 
_ § human point of view, is the least satisfactory? ly serve the first purpose and are therefore 
Reasons for Ill-Health.—Why is the galled ‘fuel foods’. Proteins, such as are 
; state of the worker’s health so unsatis- fonnd in milk, eggs, oil seeds, pulses, ete., 
; § factory? What conditions and factors have and food-salts and vitamins serve the second 
made it what itis? In order to plan intel- purpose and, besides this, they increase the 
_ §f ligently for his health, it is necessary to resistance of the body against diseases...... 
drag to the light of reason the secret causes }] the components of food—proteins, fats, 


that conspire to make him a sickly creature. carbohydrates, mineral salts, vitamins and 
Now, while a strong and sound constitution water—are equally important in their own 
may be inherited by an individual, his way; and what we have to aim at is the diet 
f health mainly depends on good and adequate that will contain them, roughly, within 
diet, sanitary housing, healthful habits of certain proportions. Such diets are called 
living and congenial working conditions. Balanced, Standard or properly constituted 
These four factors, é.e., diet, housing, diets’’.? Every adult normally requires 2,600 
habits and working conditions, are the pillars ~~ Balanced Diets, issued by the Bombay Presi- 
n § % which alone the health of either an indi- dency Baby and Health Week Association, 1937, 
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Balanced Diet per day for an Adult 
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nea [ | a | | 
Non-vegetarian., 9 | 2 | 6 9 2 4 5 3 1} | 2 | 85 76 440 |2860 
wentera ae a Poa eh TO eee 4 . a &.: 
Vegetarian “ 18 | 6 | 9 2 } | 5 3 i 13 | 88 | 76 | 440 |2870 
| 
calories per day. If he is a heavy manual Indian population in general. But the con. 


worker he needs about 3,000 calories. In 
the above table Dr. K. S. Mhaskar gives 
the requirements of a well-balanced diet 
for vegetarians and non-vegetarians.° 

The cost of a well-balanced diet is esti- 
mated at pre-war prices to be about Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6 per month.‘ A nutritious diet contain- 
ing 2,600 calories per day which is the 
minimum normally required by an adult 
who is not employed in hard manual work 
should cost at the lowest estimate annually 
Rs. 65/- to Rs. 70/-. Now, the annual per 
capita income in our country—not taking 
into account the unnatural war conditions 
with their steep rise in wages and prices—is 
only Rs. 65, just the amount necessary to 
purchase a balanced diet. Buta man does 
not live by diet alone. He needs clothing, 
housing and other social and cultural ameni- 
ties. The sum of Rs. 65 is to be .economic- 
ally distributed on various items of expendi- 
ture of which food is one,—a phenomenal 
feat, indeed! The consequence is that the 
average Indian is thus foreed to live per- 
petually in famine-stricken condition, ill-fed, 
ill-housed and ill-clothed. Indeed, as much 
as 70% of our population do not have the 
required minimum food.*® 

The foregoing remarks apply to the 

3 Diet Nutrition, 1942, p. 13. 


4 Health Bulletin No, 23, Manager of Publica- 
tions, Delhi, 1941. 

® See Sir Jogendra Singh's address to the Post- 
War Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry and 


Fisheries, Simla, June 26, 1944, (Indian Information, 
Vol, 15, No, 141). 


dition of the worker, though theoretically 
slightly better as far as income and con. 
sumption of food is concerned, is hardly 
satisfactory. A careful study of the table 
on page 159 giving comparative family 
budgets of various industrial centres, amply 
bears out our point. , 
Now, having these budget figures before 
one’s eyes and assuming the figures to be 
correct one need ask the question: ‘‘Of the 
incomes are the percentages expended on 
food sufficient to provide nutritive diet to 
all members of the respective families ?’’ In 
answering this question one has to bear in 
mind that a balanced diet at a very modest 
estimate costs Rs. 5/8/- per month per in. 
dividual in places where the cost of living is 
not high. Taking this figure and multiply- 
ing it by the average number of members of 
families in each industrial centre one gets 
the total amount necessary to secure a 
balanced diet for the entire family per 
month. A comparison of the total amount 
necessary with the sum actually spent on 
food reveals how poorly the family lives as 
far as consumption of food is concerned, 
Thus we find that excepting in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Rangoon where the workers 
have just enough, in other places they are 
short of having a nutritive diet. Indeed, in 
some places like Madras, Coimbatore, 


Nagpur and the United Provinces the ex- 
penditure on food per individual is patheti- 


® Industrial Labour in India, Pp. 280 (Industrial 
Labour Office, 1938), 
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cally low. It may be argued that children 
do not consume as much as adults and what 
is thus saved on the former may be used by 
the latter. This is true, but the adult 
manual worker and woman before and after 
childbirth actually require a richer food 
than is here assumed to be necessary. There- 
fore, our calculation and criticism based on 
it is not upset by these discrepancies. More- 
over, such human issues as health and the 
sufficiency of food and the problems con- 
nected with these cannot be accurately 
proved or disproved, be the statistical so- 
phistry employed never so subtle. In the 
analysis and appraisal of human phenomena 
the function of social statistics is to indicate 
tendencies and point to approximate con- 
clusions. With this caution in mind we 
may sum up that a very large part of our 
workers, if not all, are terribly underfed. 
Their incomes are not adequate to give them 
and their children a ‘“‘square meal’’. Even 
those fortunate few who can purchase a 
balanced diet rarely obtain it. The workers 
—indeed, even educated people—are far too 
ignorant to appreciate and secure a nutritive 
diet for themselves. 

Not merely ignorance but want of lei- 
sure is another important cause of the poor 
food the worker takes. The meal taken by 
‘the industrial labourer in the afternoon in- 
terval is almost always a wretched mess. 
They leave their house at 7-30 in the early 
morning—man and wife or mother and son 
—and after labouring for five hours at the 
factory, have an hour’s leisure between one 
and two in the afternoon. And within this 
hour they have to prepare their meal, if 
they have not already donesoin the morn- 
ing, take it and return to their drudgery. 
We have witnessed hundreds of labourers, 
men and women anxiously running home 
for their meal and running back immediate- 
ly after they take it in order to be in the fac- 
tory in time. Food taken under such con- 
ditions can be anything but nutritious. Also 
the food generally consumed by the worker 
is highly pungent and irritating. A large 
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number of workers who cannot afford to gp 
home take their meal in the nearest hote), 
To cater to the taste and means of such 
workers there are always a large number of 
eating places in industrial localities where 
cheap and bad food is concocted and served 
under most insanitary conditions. Sneh 
places are hot-beds of disease. There on 
the tables lurk flies with their venom, and 
on the fringe of cups tubercular germs await 
their victims. It is unfortunate that there 
exists no efficient supervision of such hotels, 
In view of all these observations the coneln- 
sion is borne in upon one that poverty, 
ignorance and want of leisure are at the 
root of the workers’ malnutrition. Thus 
undernourished the workers lay themselves 
open to ‘‘anaemia, dyspepsia, intestinal dis. 
orders, unhealthy skin and an increased 
tendency to infectious diseases’’. They get 
accustomed to starvation and their want of 
energy brings on early fatigue impairing their 
efficiency. When the workers themselves 
are so lacking in vitality how can we expect 
of them a generation of healthy children? 
The question may now be asked: 
What has been done to provide the worker 
with clean and nutritious diet? The answer 
is very brief for not much has been actually 
done. The improvement in the nutrition of 
the workers depends on the increase of their 
wages,. spread of knowledge among them 
about wholesome diet and sufficient leisure 
for the taking of food. As far as the level 
of wages is concerned, it is a vexed problem. 
In spite of enquiries, recommendations, and 
agitations the employers have not show 
any tendency to raise the basic wages. 
Wage rates are still determined by com: 
petitive labour markets, and still they are 
inadequate to procure a nutritive diet. I 
view of this it is somewhat ironical to seek 
to enlighten the workers in the principles 
of balanced diet by lectures, lantern slides 
and demonstrations, as it is now being done 
in a few industrial centres. But this pro 
paganda is good in gv far as it educates the 
workers in the ways of making and taking 
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Perhaps it will prepare 


wholesome diets. 
them beforehand for the time when they 


will be enabled to have nutritive food. We 
must record our appreciation of the services 
rendered by some of our rich municipalities 
and employers in actually giving milk free 
tothe children of the workers and provid- 
ing food to the labourers through canteens 
and messes. The food thus given, though 
not highly satisfactory, isnot bad. There 
is much scope for improvement in the 
quality of food, and the methods of provid- 
ing it. One great advantage of catering at 
the works is that it eliminates hurry and 
unnecessary exertion on the part of workers 
in reaching home for their meals. Better 
supervision of the canteens and the messes, 
anda little more liberality in running them 
will ensure greater benefits. Some factories 
mntheir mess on cooperative lines, and 
workers are considerably benefited by 
them. Also, the cost price grain shops 
opened by the employers have temporarily 
eased the agony of the workers. But all 
these measures and improvements are few 
and far between and have reached but a small 
fraction of the working class population. 
Moreover, to the worker these benefits smack 
ofcharity and condescension. This apart, 
no good diet ordered at the canteen or the 
mess can be as satisfactory as a meal taken 
in the cheerful atmosphere of the home. 
Housing.— Looking into the condition 
of workers’ housing which is another im- 
portant factor influencing their health one 
isfaced by equally depressing conditions. 
Next to food a clean, airy and roomy house 
isthe best security against disease. Also, 
itis the best condition for health. With- 
out proper housing it is impossible to im- 
prove the health of the worker. Living in 
bad and insanitary surroundings even a 
strong healthy well-nourished man falls a 
Prey to illness. And the facts available 
leave no doubt that inadequate and bad 
housing is another chief cause of the 
workers’ miserable health. ‘‘Most of the 


dwellings available for workers in industrial 
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towns, however, and especially those rented 
by private landlords, leave almost every- 
thing to be desired in regard to sanitary 
arrangements. Usually the tenements and 
bustees have been built in a haphazard 
manner, rather than laid out or planned ; 
the houses are built close to one another 
without sufficient space being left for streets 
or roads ; the only approach to them being 
winding lanes; in most bustees there is no 
provision for light and air, the only open- 
ing being a low door—in Cawnpore, for 
instance, 82°5% of the dwellings enquired 
into had no windows. No proper provision 
exists for the supply of water or for drain- 
age.’’’ The houses usually occupied by 
workers consist of single rooms of only 100 
square feet, serving the purposes of parlour, 
bedroom, storeroom, kitchen and sometimes 
even bathroom. It is caleulated that an 
adult requires 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air 
per hour which is provided by the minimum 
of 100 square feet. If within this space 
four or five persons of a family are huddled 
together, and called upon to find room for 
kitchen, sleeping, storing etc., how can 
healthy living be possible for the unfortu- 
nate members ? 

The conditions of the working class 
population as regards housing can be better 
appreciated by a glance at the following 
table prepared from the figures given in the 
Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, 
1938, covering Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur. The figures may be taken to be 
representative of India, though the condi- 
tions are far worse elsewhere in the country. 


Table showing available floor space per person 
(1938) 


Percentage Average ee 
" Tenements o poe No. of Paced 
Place studied room — per 
tenements tenet «© PAPOOR 
Bombay ... 2,175 91°24 3°84 26°86 sq.ft. 
Ahmedabad — 1,872 73°82 405 43°04 ,, 
Sholapur -.- 637 58°24 5 24 - 


4 Industrial Labour in I ndia, p. 306 (International 
Labour Office, 1938.) 
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Remembering the calculation that a 
person requires 100 square feet of floor- 
space for healthful living, one can see how 
far short of that requirement is the housing 
accommodation provided for the Indian 
worker. In Ahmedabad the worker has less 
than half the required space; in all other 
places he has only one fourth. In some 
cases as many as eight to nine persons are 
found to be living together in narrow rooms 
of 100 square feet. In 1930, 72% of the 
families in Cawnpore lived in single-room 
tenements, while the percentage for Nagpur, 
Jubbulpore, Akola and Gondia during the 
same period was 60. The effects of such 
awefully congested living are evidenced in 
the low statures, lean, lanky and pale per- 
sons of our industrial population as well as 
in the terrible death rate amongst infants. 
The following table shows infant mortality 
in Bombay according to the number of 
rooms occupied by the parents. It should 
be noticed that the percentage of deaths 
decreases as the number of rooms occupied 
increases. 


Deaths in Infants in Bombay (1) 


No. of rooms Number Percentage 


1936 1937 1936 1937 
Roadside . 26 29 03 03 
One Room & under, 7,004 6,823 783 78°5 
TwoRooms ... 1,328 1,298 148 149 
Three Rooms. . . 351 319 340 37 


Four or more rooms 164 141 1°8 ry 
Information not 


available ... 73 78 #408 + O09 


A study of the table reveals that the per- 
centage of infant death according to the 
number of rooms occupied during the years 
1936 and 1937 does not vary very much, 
while the tendency in the number of deaths 
as the congestion increases shows an in- 
variably sympathetic increase. May not 


one conclude from this that increasing con- 
gestion is accompanied by increasing infant 
mortality, and that life, taking its birth in 
overcrowding conditions, is nipped in the 
bud ? 

Overcrowding which cannot be worse, 
is not the only dark feature of our industria 
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housing. The houses are built without 
plan, having low roofs and of materiaj 
which easily conducts heat and cold 
and which in many places cannot offer 
resistance to wind and rain. The houses, 
when they are not dingy chawls, are mere 
hutsand sheds. And these are clustered 
together or lined along gutters and cegs. 
pools and about factories where the air is 
polluted by smoke and dust. ‘‘Arrange. 
ments for disposal of refuse and for clean- 
ing the surroundings of workers’ dwelling 
are usually defective’’.*® Referring to urban 
industrial housing the Royal Commission on 
Labour says: ‘‘Neglect of sanitation is 
often evidenced by heaps of rotting garbage 
and pools of sewage, whilst the absence of 
latrines enhances the general pollution of 
air and soil’. The remarks of the Bombay 
Rent Enquiry Committee, 1938 about in- 
dustrial housing in Bombay are similar,” 
Speaking of single-room tenements (which 
are 81% of the tenements in Bombay) it says, 
‘They are small in size with meagre venti- 
lation and appear more like packing boxes 
than places of human habitation’’. And 
again, ‘‘Men and women are forced to live 
in the least possible space of a most insani- 
tary character which is neither conducive to 
good health nor decent standards of moral- 
ity.’’ It is useless to multiply citations 
and authorities where they are abundant. 
Our point is to press home to the reader that 
workers live in the most congested and in- 
sanitary conditions which leaves no scope 
for their full physical and spiritual develop- 
ment and which combined with their mal- 
nutrition constitutes a tremendous devital- 
izing factor. As dark corners cannot grow 
good plants, smutty industrial slums cannot 
breed full men. They grow disease, vice and 
death. Here is man still a troglodyte. 


8 Industrial Labour in India, p. 307 (I, L, 0. 
Pub., 1938). 

® Ibid, 

10 Report of the Bombay Rent Enquiry Com- 
mittee, pp. 10-12 (1938), 

1) Tbid. 
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The impossibility of having a proper home- 
lifedue to inadequate wages and bad-housing 
drives many of our workers into the fearful 
paths of prostitution. There are women of 
ill repute of all ages concentrated in slum 
localities of our industrial cities like Bom- 
bay, Ahmedabad, Cawnpore and Madras,— 
women who cater to meet the sex needs of 
workers deprived of normal home-life. Here 
the poor workers get easily infected with 
Venereal diseases which they convey to their 
homes and even to the villages when they 
return tothem. The disease being looked 
upon with social contempt and ridicule, the 
patient seldom tries a chance of getting cured 
bat hides it in shame and suffers in solitude. 
The Bombay Municipality has opened a few 
prophylactics where a person can get treated 
for Venereal diseases. These prophylactics 
are very few and ill-equipped. There is no 
education whatsoever of the workers against 
sex-diseases which are insidiously attacking 
their homes and personalities. And so the 
disease is spreading day by day and taking 
its toll of life. 

What have the authorities concerned 
done towards the improvement of labour 
housing ? Employers, Municipal Bodies 
and Trade Unions have early recognised the 
important part which sanitary housing plays 
inthe life of the labour community. The 
Royal Commission on Labour makes exten- 
tive recommendations as regards ‘‘the 
tirvey, layout and development of urban 
indindustrial areas, the establishment of 
minimum standards with,regard to floor and 
tubic space, ventilation and lighting, water 
tipply, drainage and latrines and type-plans 
of working class houses, the grant by 
Government of subsidies to employers for 
undertaking housing schemes, and the en- 
uragement of co-operative building societ- 
ies,””"? The details as regards the history 
of industrial housing in India is beyond the 
ope of our article. But it may be mention- 
tdthat the chawls built by the Bombay 
Manicipality is a disgrace to humanity. 
peta 

8 Industrial Labour in India, p. 309 (I. L. 0.). 

2 


While the buildings themselves are bad, 
there is no efficient system of supervision as 
regards sanitation and congestion. The 
chawls owned by the Mills which accom- 
modate nearly 20,000 workers are still more 
horrible places. The situation in Ahmed- 
abad is little better than in Bombay. In the 
Bombay province owing to bad housing and 
congestion epidemics of cholera broke out 
during 1943 and the toll of death amongst 
labourers was so serious that the Government 
was compelled to pass on the 16th April 1944, 
The Bombay Non-Urban Labour Housing 
Sanitation and Provision Shops Act. The 
Act confers powers on the Government ‘‘to 
control such labour housing and sanitation 
in areas outside Municipal and Cantonment 
limits, and to make orders which will ensure 
that employers of labour provide reasonable 
sanitary conditions and open provision 
shops for their labour in such areas.’’ 

There are, however, honourable ex- 
ceptions to the general neglect of housing 
by employers. Good industrial colonies 
have been built by the Empress Cotton 
Mills in Nagpur, the British India Cor- 
poration in Cawnpore, the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills in Madras, the Binny 
Mills in Bangalore and the Madura Mills 
(Harveypatti) in Madura. Special men- 
tion should be made of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company in Jamshedpur, though some 
of the privately built houses of the workers 
there could have been built much better. 
There are also other industrial housing 
undertakings by employers in Delhi, in 
Caleutta, Bhadravati and elsewhere, but 
these are minor successes. Some of these 
are definitely bad, destined to be slums. 

The good housing schemes mentioned 
above have benefited only a minute portion 
of the industrial population. Much more 
than three-fourths of the labourers still live 
under loathsome conditions which daily 
depress their spirits and hourly expose 
them to dangerous diseases. An extension 
of well laid out housing schemes as in 
Jamshedpur and in Harveypatti (in Madura) 
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would be a real boon to the workers. But 
the problem of the ownership of houses, 
want of space in cities like Bombay, near- 
ness or otherwise of houses to the factory, 
transport facilities and other such issues 
are sure tocropup. These problems have 
to be solved with special reference to the 
workers’ health and happiness; as a guid- 
ing principle in industrial welfare, we can 
broadly state that the best solution is that 
which assures the health and happiness of 
the workers. Legislation, public opinion, 
co-operation, private enterprise—all should 
be co-ordinated creatively to tackle this 
huge problem of sanitary housing. But 
what is required more is generous vision on 
the part of leaders—vision to see human 
phenomena in proper perspective with re- 
ference to human destiny. A house is a 
place where the child is not only born 
but grows up. Itisa place to which man 
returns after his day’s labour, to eat, to 
rest, to talk and to sleep in the cheerful 
company of his dear and near ones. It is 
the basis of domestic life and happiness, of 
creative fellowship. Sweet and blissful 
are the uses of home. Houses beautiful 
will create bodies beautiful and _ spirits 
beautiful. 

Habits.—The next factor of importance 
which governs the health of the workers is 
their habits of living. Clean and regular 
habits ensure sound health as much as 
wholesome food and good housing. Let a 
man take to bad habits, his digestion is 
impaired, vitality is destroyed, and in 
course of time constitutional integrity 
breaks up. Such aman soon falls a prey 
to disease. Nature remorselessly punishes 
her delinquents. This fact is rarely ap- 
preciated by the workers. Extensive obser- 
vation and study has led us to believe that 
many of our labourers live unclean lives in 
unclean surroundings, And this in a greater 
measure than is suspected is ruining their 
health. 

Among the harmful habits of the work- 
ers the well known are the taking of spiri- 
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tuous liquors, use of tobacco and gambling, 
“The comsumption of liquor, both foreigy 
and countrymade, has become a commo, 
habit among many workers." 26 per cen} 
of the families in Ahmedabad, 43 per cent 
in Sholapnr and 72 per cent in Bombay 
are known to be addicted to liquor.’ |p 
other provinces the habit is equally wide. 
spread. As for tobacco the use of it jg 
universal amongst the labouring population, 
Tobacco is both smoked and chewed with 
betel, which is also another article consumed 
almost as many times as possible. During 
1921-1922, 96 per cent of families in Bombay 
and 88 per cent in Ahmedabad were found 
to be addicted to tobacco. In Ahmedabai 
even women’and children smoked. As re 
gards gambling it is difficult to give exa 
figures, but playing cards for money lat 
through the night, betting on cotton figures, 
dice-throwing for wager are fairly common 
amongst the male section of certain classes 
of workers, especially in bigger industrial 
centres like Bombay, Ahmedabad, ani 
Cawnpore. Indeed, we know that som 
gambling dens are run by a few workers, 
both in the workers’ colonies where ther 
are such and outside to which others beside 
workers resort. Workers take to gambling, 
in the first instance with the hope of adding 
to their meagre earnings and afterwards it 
becomes a sensational habit. Going to be 
late in the night, taking meals irregular, 
anxiety and irresponsibility are some of tht 
inevitable features associated with gambling; 
and one can see how these are sufficient t) 
ruin the health of the worker, apart from 
the personality complexes they induce. Tht 
effects of tobacco on health needs speeit 
research. But it is certain that consta 
smoking and chewing of tobacco with bet# 
is deleterious to health. They result in bal 
teeth and unhygienic habits of spitti 
about. There is unfortunately no prop 
ganda whatsoever against the use of tobace 























13 Industrial Labour in India, pp. 289 (1.L.0:) 
14 Ibid. 
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and the habit is daily spreading even to 
women and children; the view generally 
being held that smoking and chewing 
tobacco are perfectly natural and there can 
beno limits to them. The mischief which 
aleohol is working on the body and 
personality of the worker is greater than 
what is wrought by other habits, Govern- 
ment, employers and public bodies realised 
betimes the menace of alcohol to the 
workers’ well being. As early as 1928 
temperance propaganda was started in 
Madras and workers were advised to desist 
fom drink. Later, employers and public 
bodies also started campaigns against drink 
ad labourers were educated through 
lectures and lantern-slides and pamphlets 
against the evil effects of aleohol. In some 
industrial centres alcohol shops were closed 
on the pay day to prevent the worker from 
drinking. The Congress carried on system: 
atic propaganda against drink and while in 
power in 1937 introduced prohibition. The 


smecess of prohibition in Bombay is very 


great and it has saved the workers from 
impoverishment; but it is yet too early to 
read its effects on their health. It is unfor- 
tunate that in Madras prohibition which 
was doing its good work was abolished in 
1943 with the result that most workers have 
taken to drink again. The success of social 
amelioration schemes like prohibition de- 
pends on the initiative and supervision of 
the Government. And if the Government 
itself provides facilities to poor workers to 
drink in order to increase its revenue, it is 
positively doing a disservice to humanity 
and undermining industrial efficiency. 

Many workers are also addicted to bhang, 
ganja and opium. Ignorance, poverty, over- 
work and bad housing are at the root of all 
these habits of the labourers. But the 
very conditions which drive them to bad 
habits further deteriorate their position. 
The results of bad and unclean habits on 
undernourished, ill-housed and overworked 
Persons cannot be dismissed as insignificant. 
They impair their energies and predispose 
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them to diseases. Through legislation and 
education the workers must be taught to 
eschew dangerous and degenerate habits and 
take to wholesome ways of living. In this 
respect the akhadas (gymnasia) provided by 
some of the employers and the labour unions 
are serving a very useful purpose. They 
are the most popular of the labour welfare 
activities. Also better health can be secured 
by the extension and better organization of 
recreational facilities. The recreations and 
sports now organised by the employers as a 
feature of their labour welfare activities 
are very irregular and mere periodical 
shows. At any rate they are hopelessly 
insufficient and only a small number take 
advantage of them. But the possibilities 
which sports and recreation offer in incul- 
cating healthy and regular habits are very 
great. The workers should also be educated 
in home hygiene. The way in which they 
spit about, blow their noses, dispose of 
refuse and keep their houses is anything 
but conducive to the healthful living of the 
community. There is great truth in the 
saying that it is the slum mind which creates 
slums. And the worker must be drawn out 
not merely from the slums but from his 
slum mind. Health depends not so much 
on pills and potions as on clean ways of 
living. Make the worker austere in his 
poverty, clean in his small house, sober in 
his thoughts, he will improve his own 
health as well as set a good example to his 
children. Give him a programme of life 
which will keep the doctor away. 

Conditions of Work.—Hours of work and 
working conditions, like temperature, humi- 
dity, noise, dust, ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements, affect the health of the worker 
to a very great extent. The Indian worker 
who has a secret longing for the open fields 
and rural life has not yet acclimatized him- 
self to factory conditions. He has an un- 
conscious but deep-rooted psychological 
disgust for mechanical life. It must be 
appreciated that this attitude is a powerful 
factor which predisposes the worker to 
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accidents and disease. 


The average number of hours an Indian 
works in the factory may be taken to be 
nine hours per day and not more than 
sixty hours per week. Working monoton- 
ously at a machine for nine hours every day 
is a most strenuous and enervating job ina 
tropical country like India. And considering 
the fact that the worker is, as a rule, under- 
nourished, and psychologically averse to 
working in closed factories for long hours, 
the nine-hour day is indeed enervating bodily 
and mentally. But it must be said that as 
regards hours of work the tendency has been 
to reach a standard minimum. Before the 
passing of the Factories Act hours of work 
were as long as sixteen or more per day and 
even children and women were exploited 
most inhumanly. As early as 1919 the 
International Labour Conference recom- 
mended the adoption of an eight hour day, 
and legislation in India regarding labour is 
slowly moving towards that minimum. At 
present, however, the bad management of 
the shift system gives little scope to the 
worker to develop habits of regularity as 
regards rest and food. Too frequently 
changing shifts impairs the health of the 
worker and makes him irresponsible. 

The conditions of work concerning 
health, sanitation and safety in factories 
and mines are governed by the series of 
Factories Acts and Mines Act passed from 
1891 and 1901 respectively. The scope and 
effectiveness of the measures have been 
gradually extended by many replacements 
andamendments. The conditions of work 
showed marked improvement, and in 1931 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
expressed their satisfaction at the cleanliness 
and layout of many cf our larger factories; 
while they condemned the smaller and 
seasonal factories for defective layout, in- 
sufficient arrangement for the elimination of 
dust, lack of control of temperature, irregu- 
lar whitewashing of buildings, want of 
latrine accommodation, ete. The Factories 
Act of 1934 prescribes measures for cleanli- 
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ness, ventilation, artificial humidification, 
cooling, lighting, water, latrines and 
urinals, etc., and these measures have beep 
followed with greater or lesser success by 
many of our factories. The Annual Report 
on the working of the Factories Act during 
1942 reveals many failures and some in. 
provements. Accidents increased during 
the period, owing to longer hours of work, 
employment of untrained personnel, and 
lighting restrictions in connection with 
A.R.P. Safety devices, which were taken 
on hand could not be proceeded with at the 
same pace due to lack of material. As for 
ventilation and humidification the Report 
admits that the improvement has not been 
as satisfactory as could be desired. A few 
employers have installed cooling plants in 
their factories. In a Bombay factory the 
temperature has been brought down to 82'6 
degrees from 99'0 degrees. Other measures 
concerning sanitation, lime-washing and 
latrines arrangements are reported to have 
progressed satisfactorily, though not uni- 
formly, inspite of war conditions. 

Labour conditions in mines also showa 
like gradual improvement.—‘‘Mining dis 
tricts in different parts of the country were, 
and to a certain extent still are, liable to 
outbreaks of such diseases as cholera, small- 
pox and plague. Cholera ‘was once an annual 
certainty, although the severity of the out- 
break differed from year to year. Next to 
cholera, smallpox was the prevailing disease 
and appeared in periodical epidemics. 
Plague, although less common than the 
above two, was much more serious as it 
caused greater alarm among the workers 
and disorganized the industry. However, 
the most fatal disease was and _ still is, 
malaria, especially in Bengal.’’ The Royal 
Commission observed that working condi- 
tions in mines were not much worse than in 
other countries, but sanitation was badly 
neglected and this led toa wide prevalence 
of hookworm among mine labourers. Sub: 
sequent legislation, the institution of health 


19 Industrial Labour in India, pp. 191 (LL,0.) 
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boards and periodical inspection have slight- 
jyimproved the conditions of workers in 
mines. But generally speaking, the work- 
ing conditions in the factories and in the 
mines, though not as wretched as they used 
to be two or three decades back, leave much 
tobe desired. They mitigate a great deal 
the hardships of the worker and lessen the 
dangers of the occupations. But they do not, 
on that account, make work in the factories 
wholesome, healthful or pleasurable. More- 
over, research is needed in the nature and 
incidence of occupational diseases of which 
we know nothing. The history and problem 
of occupational diseases in India forms yet 
an unwritten chapter as no factory is equip- 
ped with adequate research personnel and 
apparatus for the task. In this field, mere 
haphazard questions put to casual doctors 
will elicit nothing but misinformation. 
What is required is wider and deeper enquiry 
with the help of expert medical and social 
scientists. With more reliable data avail- 
able regarding industrial diseases, and with 


farther availability of means, like dust- 


extracting and cooling plants to improve 
working conditions, it would not be difficult, 
after the war, to induce our capitalists to 
better the lot of their employees in factories 
and mines. There should also be better 
supervision of the works. The employers 
are fond of keeping the working conditions 
in their factories a closely guarded secret 
behind high enclosures and _ well-secured 
gates. The working conditions could be 
progressively improved only by quadrilateral 
co-operation between the workers’ unions, 
the employers, the public and the govern- 
ment through criticism, sympathy, sugges- 
tions and legislation. 

Taking all the above factors into consi- 
deration—undernourishment, bad housing, 
bad habits and not very congenial working 
conditions—one need not marvel at all at 
the low stamina and vitality of our workers, 
their brief expectation of life, their extreme 
proneness to disease and their high mor- 
tality rate. But what is surprising is that 
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inspite of so much wretchedness, they 
exist and propagate instead of ceasing to 
exist much earlier. All the reasons we 
have given above constitute the active 
causes that destroy the health of our indus- 
trial population. We have pressed these 
points at some length because they usually 
go unnoticed while attention to medical 
aid and facilities is stressed in a study of 
the worker’s health. We hold that nourish- 
ment, sanitary housing, habits and working 
conditions are the preventive and positive 
factors of health while medical facilities 
are only largely curative and negative ones. 
We do not undervalue the role of medical 
help in the health of the worker. But in a 
study like the present, its consideration 
comes logically later than that of nourish- 
ment, housing, etc. 

Medical Help.—While the workers’ 
health is constantly being ruined by various 
causes it is heart-rending to witness that 
they have the least medical facilities to 
repair the damage done to their bodies and 
spirits. Very few workers obtain adequate 
medical relief. This remark will be appre- 
ciated by a study of the table on the next 
page embodying the results of the Bombay 
Labour Office’s enquiry during 1930-31 into 
medical treatment received by workers in 
Bombay cotton mills. The figures, though 
they refer to a limited field, may be taken 
to be fairly representative of industrial 
India—indeed, the conditions are far worse 
in other places. 

It may be seen that about 22% of the 
sick received no medical assistance at all, 


while nearly 40% resorted to country medi- 


eine. As Dr. Kumarappa comments on 
these figures, ‘‘What type of country medi- 
cines was used is not known. But there is 
no doubt that the workers resorted to treat- 
ments of doubtful efficacy driven by the 
forbidding costs of proper medical eare, 
Of course,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘there is 
the element of superstition and ignorance 
which influence the Indians’ preference of 
quack medicines and gountry remedies, 
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Medical Treatment Received by Workers During Sickness * 
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Most often sick workers and their families 
content themselves with wearing charms 
supposed to be potent enough to drive away 
any disease or deformity belonging to the 
body and the brain’’.” Once the worker 
falls ill it is very difficult for him to get 
completely cured. He lays himself open to 
many other diseases and becomes a per- 
manent invalid if he survives at all. More- 
over, the conditions under which the worker 
lives and moves are least congenial to his 
recovery. Indeed, they nullify whatever 
little benefit the medicines are capable of 
rendering. Even in cases where medical 
aid is forthcoming there is no follow-up with 
the result that there is really no permanent 
cure effected. If truth must be told, many 
labourers pooh-pooh the use of modern medi- 
cine which to them is only some /coloured 
mixture that must be taken because it is 
given. And as long as there is no proper 
co-ordination between medical treatment, 
food taken and living conditions of the 
worker during illness, the dispensation of 
drugs by doctors appears to us to be a 
comic use of the art of Aesculapius. Most 
of the works dispensaries, wherever they 
exist, are, therefore, not fulfilling the purpose 


18 Quoted by Keni, V. P., in The Problem of 
Sickness Insurance, pp. 35. 

17 Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, A Plea for Social Secu- 
rity to Prevent Pauperism, in the Indian Journal of 
Social Work, Sept. 1943, 


they are intended to. Some enthusiastic 
employers have instituted the system of in. 
digenous as well as foreign treatments, 
And we have found that in such cases the 
workers try out both the methods of treat- 
ment. In one North Indian factory there was 
a Hakim, a Vaid, a Homoeopath and an Allo ‘ 
pathist all functioning side by side. It is yet 
too early to pass an opinion on the value of 
providing such a variety of medical treat 
ment, 

In the matter of providing medical 
assistance to the workers the employers lack 
constructive wisdom. There is much of 
waste, apology, want of co-ordination in all 
they have done. Dispensaries fulfil a useful 
function in labour welfare and health, and 
with adequate staff and equipment, and 
spread of education amongst the workers 
they should become an important part of 
industrial life itself. At present, the first 
aid services rendered by the works dispen- 
saries in the case of accidents are consider- 
able. But in order to be more useful, they 
must be coordinated with other hospitals and 
must have follow-up and health visitors 
services. But the details of an industrial 
health programme does not come within our 
purview. The possibilities of sickness in- 
surance and hospitalization are being éx- 
plored by our leaders and the Government. 
A committee has already been appointed 
for that purpose. But though sickness in 
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sirance and hospitalization may become 
accomplished facts in course of time, these 
alone cannot offer positive solution to the 
problem of the workers’ health. We must 
also give the employees a constructive pro- 
gramme whereby they will be lifted out of 


their sordid existence, and grow to the ful- 
stature of their manhood, walk with grace- 
ful bodies and smile with beaming eyes. 
And this can be done only by a co-ordination 
of the positive and negative factors which 
alone build up the health of a community. 
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is to prevent crime as far as possible. 

A healthy public opinion is perhaps 
one of the best means of preventing crime. 
Astudy of the criminal statistics of various 
countries reveals that in places where the 
public take a serious view of crime and show 
no sympathy towards criminals there are 
very few offences committed. When the same 
public, as for example in England, actively 
co-operates with the police and the judiciary 
the incidence of crime goes down further. 
On the other hand, when people look upon 
crime with indifference, or when they show 
very little respect for law and order, or for 
the police, or for the judiciary, the tendency 
is for the incidence of crime to go up. Public 
opinion in India is not yet sufficiently en- 
lightened in this matter and it is necessary 
to educate it persistently till every citizen 


¢ best way to prevent imprisonment 


looks upon prevention of crime as his parti- . 


cular interest. Anti-crime propaganda can 
do a lot of good if it is undertaken seriously 
and inspired with a purpose. 

The Probation System.—One of the most 
successful measures adopted in modern times 
asan alternative to imprisonment in suit- 
able cases is the Probation System. The 
system is generally applied to first offenders, 
especially when they are young, and the 
offence committed is not serious. Courts, 


however, have full discretion in the matter. 
It is necessary to have aclear idea of what 
is meant by probation in this connection as 
the term has various meanings. 

Probation is a postponed sentence. The 
sentence is not fixed at the time of convic- 


tion and the accused is released on proba- 
tion. Instead of being sent to jail, he is 
placed under supervision of a Probation 
Officer for a prescribed period. He is free 
to follow his ordinary course of life but on 
conditions imposed by the Court. These 
conditions are generally— 

1. That the Offender should obey such 
instructions as the Probation Officer may 
give and inform him of his movements and 
change of address. 

2. That he should take up some honest 
occupation approved by the Probation 
Officer. 

3. That he should not associate with 
bad characters. 

4. That he should not commit any 
offence whatsoever during the period of pro- 
bation. 

The Court of course has power to impose 
any other conditions it deems fit. 

Probation is not a ‘‘let off’’ as some 
people think. During the period of proba- 
tion a good Probation Officer subjects his 
charge to serious discipline and that is often 
sufficient to reform him. Another great 
advantage of this system is that it is en- 
forced by the consent of the offender. Pro- 
bation cannot be imposed without such 
consent and this immediately introduces the 
element of voluntary co-operation on the 
part of the accused. In addition to the 
great good that this system does to the 
offender and the community, probation has 
the virtue of being the least expensive. 
The expense of maintaining the accused in 
an institution is obviated. It has also a 
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more important social virtue in that it pre- 
vents the severance of the domestic and 
family ties and avoids the stigma invariably 
associated with imprisonment which affects 
an offender in his ultimate rehabilitation. 
There is a definite disciplinary purpose in 
probation and it is true that strict compli- 
ance with the conditions usually makes 
exacting demands upon the probationer. It 
is really conditional liberty. The conditions 
are imposed not so much as a punishment 
as with the object of assisting the proba- 
tioner in accustoming himself to a more 
ordered and disciplined mode of living. 

The question is often asked ‘‘Is proba- 
tion a punishment ?’’ At the first thought 
it would look as if the answer is in the 
negative. But probation frequently involves 
demands on the probationer which must 
partake of the nature of punishment certain- 
ly more severe than other methods such as 
fining which are admitted forms of punish- 
ment. The main difference between proba- 
tion and imprisonment is that probation does 
not entirely deprive the offender of his 
liberty. 

In England this system has done an 
enormous amount of good, reducing the 
number of committals to prison by two-thirds 
with the result that half the prisons have 
been closed as no longer needed. This con- 
stitutes a practical answer to those critics 
who go on warning that probation will cost 
a great deal of money, 

If figures of short sentences are studied 
we shall find that thousands and thousands 
of young men are sent to prison for periods 
not exceeding 3 months. It will be agreed 
that none of these persons could have been 
found guilty of a serious offence, and cer- 
tainly none of them could have been habi- 
tuals. The incarceration of this large number 
of men and women for so short a period is a 
waste of money and energy. Moreover, as 
we have seen, it can do a lot of harm. Most 
of these cases could be dealt with under some 
form of probation. 

The writer has been repeatedly asked 
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some questions with regard to probation, 
They may be briefly stated here :— 

1. How are you to know that the system 
will .be successful? And is there any 
guarantee that a measure that has been found 
useful in Europe will be beneficial in India? 

2. Will it be possible to get as Proba- 
tion Officers men and women of honesty, 
integrity and firmness ? 

3. Where is the money to come from 
to support the system ? 

4. How are we to know that the system 
will not lead to increase in crime ? 

It is always difficult to prophesy exactly 
what measure of success will attend any 
reform ; and it is also true that what may be 
successful in one country may not prove to 
besoin another. Butthisis no argument 
against giving a fair trial toa reform for 
which there is a good deal to be said, 
Human nature being the same all over the 
world, if the principles underlying the 
probation system are sound, there is no 
reason why it should not be successful in 
India. 

It is true that the Probation Officer is 
the backbone of the system and unless he or 
she were earnest, honest and firm, the whole 
system would bea failure. But no country 
has @ monopoly of such persons. Social 
service in India is not unknown. A country 
which contains such well known institutions 
as the Servants of India Society, the Rama- 
krishna Mission, the Seva Sadan and many 
others need not despair of finding social 
workers. Moreover, the recently started Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences has already pro- 
duced and will go on producing trained 
workers year after year. 

We have already seen that instead of 
being a financial burden to the State proba- 
tion leads to considerable economy. It is 


true that owing to the main population of 
India being rural, economy will not be 80 
great here as in England. But there is no 
doubt that it will lead to substantial savings. 

As an answer to the fourth question we 
may point to the experience of countrics 
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where this system has been tried. Probation 
has never led to an increase in crime. 





The Probation Officer, as we have noted, 
being the backbone of the system, he or she 
has to be selected with great care. They 
need serious training and only those who 
show willingness to work hard and have a 
passion for service should be retained. A 
Probation Officer has not only to be sym- 
pathetic but firm. When the probationer 
breaks the discipline the Probation Officer 





habituals. 





has to pull him up and, in the event of mis- 
behaviour, place the probationer before the 
Qourt which will then pass the sentence 
which had been postponed. 

Preventive Detention.—While among 
modern methods probation is held to be an 
appropriate treatment for juvenile first 
offenders, preventive detention is viewed as 
the correct way of dealing with confirmed 
Every country possesses a 
number of apparently incorrigible and habi- 
tual criminals who are the despair of the 
police, of the judiciary and the prison autho- 
rities. Most of such men live in a vicious 
tirele. They alternate between short periods 
of freedom and the usual process of falling 
into the hands of the police, going to the 
criminal courts and to prison. This goes on 
time after time till one begins to wonder 
whether they deserve freedom at all. It 
apparently seems as though a good case 
could be made out for taking away the man’s 
liberty for the rest of his life. This, how- 
ever, is a very serious step. And it seems 
to us that the English system of preventive 
detention isa good compromise. As the 
name itself implies, a person under this 
system is detained in a special institution as 
4preventive to committing further crime. 
The persons detained are incorrigibles about 
whom, nevertheless, the authorities still 
tntertain hopes of eventual reformation. 
The detention is comparatively for long 


Periods during which the prisoner passes 

through various degrees of freedom. The 

tim of the system is to gradually reform the 

criminals and make them lead comparatively 
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honest lives. 

Let us further clarify what is meant by 
preventive detention and for what class of 
offenders it is prescribed. In the first place 
it must be noted that the persons who are 
awarded this punishment are those who have 
had several previous convictions and had 
moreover been pronounced judicially as 
incorrigible habituals. The English system 
may be briefly described here. An institu- 
tion for preventive detention must neces- 
sarily differ from an ordinary prison. As 
the main object of the system is the segrega- 
tion of the prisoner and protection of society, 
there is no need to submit the prisoner to the 
rigours of an ordinary prison. It is quite 
sufficient to keep him under a certain amount 
of restraint and make a last attempt at per- 
suading him to lead the life of a normal 
citizen. He is encouraged to behave himself 
better and better by offering him privileges 
as he is promoted from lower to higher 
stages. Ultimately he is made to work ‘‘on 
trust’’ and when this stage is completed and 
after a careful, prolonged and satisfactory 
period of observation the prisoner is allowed 
to work without supervision. After passing 
the ‘‘probationary stage’’ satisfactorily, the 
prisoner is released on licence on the recom- 
mendation of a committee. For the remain- 
ing period of his sentence he is released on 
parole and the officers of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society assist him in every way to establish 
himself as an honest member of society. 
The system has worked with considerable 
success in England and it is long overdue 
for adoption in this country. 

It is not necessary to adopt the English 
system in toto, The two main points one 
must secure are :— 

1. Segregation of the individual under 
proper supervision. 

2. Keeping him busy with the work of 
earning his daily bread. 

Perhaps the best and most economical 
way of dealing with this problem in India 
would be the establishment of colonies more 
or less on the lines of the Salvation Army’s 
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colonies for criminal tribes of India. Pro- 
perly managed the financial aspect need not 
make one anxious. A certain amount of 
initial expenditure is inevitable. But once 
this is defrayed a colony gets more and more 
self-supporting. Agricultural operations, 
with cottage industries thrown in, could be 
made to yielda budget which would not only 
pay for efficient supervision but would also 
provide an adequate living wage for the 
colonists. By segregating the most dangerous 
criminals, we not only safeguard life and 
property but materially help to reduce the 
number of criminals in general, while the 
saving effected of money, time and labour 
is considerable. Since preventive detention 
as understood in England has not so far been 
introduced into India, special legislation 
will of course be necessary. 

Revision of Sentences.—There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the wisdom of 
revising sentences once they are passed. 
Some people think that once a sentence is 


awarded a prisoner should be made to 


serve it in full. Others argue that by the 
reduction of a sentence crime is encouraged, 
the majesty of the law slighted and the 
authority of the State undermined. 

Such arguments ignore certain funda- 
mental facts. We have seen that prisons 
should be training institutions primarily for 
the correction of a prisoner. We have also 
seen the evils inherent in imprisonment, the 
dangers of association with other’ criminals 
and the deterioration in character which 
follows under prevailing conditions. 

No Court can claim with any degree of 
certainty that a particular individual can be 
corrected say, after a period of five years 
but not after one or three years. Courts 
have not the time or the means of investi- 
gating various influencing factors of a case. 
The result is often a haphazard guess 
whether a man should be given two years or 
five years. Another factor confusing the 
issue is the personality and the temperament 
of the magistrate. One may be merciful, 
another severe. One may be inclined to 
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give short sentences, another long ones, fopMstep- 


the same offence. The sole aim shculd bee 
to protect'the public and not to deal oy 
purely retributive punishments ; and society 
ean be protected only when the prisoner hay 
ceased to be a source of danger. The effes 
of imprisonment upon the criminal can only 
be a matter of actual observation. It mus 
therefore be recognised that if a body of 
responsible persons constituting a revisor 
board recommends the modification of 
sentences in course of time and in the light 
of further experience, itis neither a reflection 
on the judiciary nor an action fraught with 
danger to society. 

Revision is not applied to habitual pri 
soners or other dangerous criminals. 
after careful consideration by a board and 
consultation with local officers, it is decided 


that the prisoner deserves to be shown consid-Meiti 


eration and released on parole no harm wil 
be done. In fact a system of revision will 
change the mentality of all long term prison 
ers who will make every effort to disciplin¢ 


themselves and work cheerfully, with the®bni 


ultimate object of earning the approbatio 
of the board. This is in itself reformation 
of the prisoner. 

The results of revision of sentences a 
seen by the writer have been nothing shor 
of brilliant, only two or three per cent har- 
ing broken their parole. But in order toi 
produce good results it is necessary to em 
phasise (1) that the matter must be treated 
seriously, (2) the board should be consti 
tuted with great care so that all shades 0 
opinion are represented, (3) that opinion off 
local officers even down to the village headfi 
man should be carefully considered. 

Treatment of Young Offenders.—One 0 
the most important steps in dealing wi 
offenders is to catch them when yet they at 
young and give them special treatment. 
There are good reasons for this. The ide 
of right and wrong is not developed fully 
in a young person. There is often a corm 
fusion of ideas as to motives. The child : 
often homeless, has either no parents or ong 





ide best use of his talents. 
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tep-parent. He has been perhaps half- 
starved and has not had the benefits of home 
ormoral training. Also fear often playsa 
part in his mental make-up. A child or 
young person is readily influenced by the 
company he keeps and it is therefore essen- 
tial that a young offender should be rigidly 
separated from a grown-up one. 

An investigation in England some years 
ago revealed the fact that 60 per cent of 
practised offenders were tried for their 
first offence before they had attained the age 
016, This is significant and shows the 
necessity for redoubling our efforts with 
regard to the reformation of offenders while 
iM@they are still young. Saving young offenders 
from a future life of crime does not merely 
mean a negative service to the State; it 
mtomatically multiplies the number of good 
titizens. Young offenders very often exhi- 


bit qualities of courage and adventure which 
directed into proper channels would turn 
‘them into very good citizens. 


In the treatment of young offenders 
leniency, pity or anger are out of place. 
What is required is justice and understand- 
ingand an appreciation of the miserable 
tavironments from which the offender comes. 
This environment may consist of an over- 
trowded home, disunited or step-parents, 
‘Biaphazard or no training, poverty and 
idleness. A child brought up under such 
‘Beonditions has a false scale of values. Pity 
has little place in the administration of law. 
ifkindness merely from compassion may turn 

tto be great cruelty. Pity, and particu- 
larly self-pity, would be fatal if the offender 
‘a8made tothink that he is not to blame. 
Therefore the correct way to deal with young 
offenders is to ascertain the causes of default, 
‘oweigh the possibilities of the defaulter, 
examine his circumstances and to prescribe 
‘ppropriate treatment which will make the 
A great change has 
ken place in recent years in the treatment 
fyoung offenders. In the old days persons 
ig’ider 16 were usually sentenced to long 
Mtiods for such an offence as theft, The 
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judiciary were concerned only with the 
offence and the prescribed dose of punish- 
ment, no distinction being made between an 
adult and a juvenile. Later, thinkers and 
observers began to be doubtful of the efficacy 
of repression. They discovered that harsh- 
ness excited further crime. If the authorities 
thought that repressive measures acted as a 
deterrent, they were wrong because instances 
were known of young persons picking the 
pockets of spectators who had gathered to 
witness the execution of a pickpocket. 

Children’s .Courts.—All this has now 
changed. There are special courts for the 
trial of young offenders. These courts make 
it their business to diagnose the condition 
of the offender, detect his weakness and his 
possibilities and prescribe proper treatment 
in order to correct and reform him. The 
offender is studied very closely and in this 
task the Probation Officer is very useful, for 
he investigates all the contributory causes 
and circumstances and places this informa- 
tion before the Court. 

Children under trial are confined in 
special ‘‘Remand Homes’’ and are never 
allowed to mix with grown-up under-trials. 
Unless the child is too unruly or depraved 
he should never be remanded to a prison for 
obvious reasons. The period spent under 
remand could be usefully employed in 
studying the child. 

Magistrates of juvenile courts need to 
be very carefully selected. They must possess 
certain special qualifications. They must 
understand the mind of the young. They 
should be able to disentangle cause and 
effect in the behaviour of the young offender 
and decide the right mode of correction and 
guidance. It is morea good understanding of 
how a child’s mind works than a thorough 
knowledge of the law that is required of a 
Magistrate presiding over a juvenile court. 
He should have cool judgment, large heart, 
keen eyes and listening ears. 

The Management of Homes for Young 
Offenders. —This is a controversial subject. 
Some hold that the homes should be managed 
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by unofficial agencies and others that it is 
the responsibility of the State. The writer 
is inclined to the latter view. The care and 
reform of young delinquents is a great re- 
sponsibility and the State should undertake 
it with all the means at its disposal. It can 
seek the co-operation of voluntary workers 
by getting them nominated on managing 
committees. Though unofficial institutions 
started by public-spirited men and women 
with kindly feeling and initiative are useful 
yet they have their own drawbacks. The 
treatment of offenders is a technical matter 
and mere sentiment without scientific 
methods of training does more harm than 
good. If the Government is unable for 
some reason or other to organise and 
manage these homes, the only alternative is 
to encourage private bodies to fill the gap. 
But if Government entrusts the care of young 
offenders to these public bodies, Govern- 
ment should see that the objects under- 
lying the act are attained. For this reason 
it is necessary, in the first place, to ascertain 
that the institution is a properly constituted 
body and that the managers of a home 
understand modern ways of dealing with 
children. There is an inclination to herd 
different categories together, sometimes for 
the sake of economy, at others through 
ignorance. This must be prevented. 
Young offenders may be divided rough- 
ly into three categories, viz., the child, the 
young person and the adolescent. The ages 
prescribed for these categories differ from 
country to country. Ordinarily a person 
is a child between 7 to 12 or 14 years of age; 
a young person between 12 and 16 or 14 
and 16 as the case may be; and an adolescent 
or juvenile between 16 and 19 or 16 and 21 
as in other countries. These ages should 
be judged by the Magistrate more by the 
general appearance of the offender than by 
actual medical proof. These three cate- 
gories are mentioned because it is as 


necessary to separate them and give them 
differential treatment as it is to separate all 
these three classes from grown-up offenders, 
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Training Schools.—When it is necessary 
to establish training schools for these three 
classes, children may be lodged in what one 
may calla Junior Training School, young 
persons in a Senior Training School 
and juveniles in a ‘Borstal’ Training School, 
the term ‘Borstal’ being the name of the 
town in England where the experiment was 
originally tried. The number confined ing 
Training School should never exceed 300 
consisting of four houses of 75 inmates each, 
When the school is first introduced in any 
country the number is necessarily much 
smaller. 
trates begin to understand the importance 


of the special training given to young 


offenders in the schools, more and more 
persons are sent to them and the maximum 
of 300 is soon reached, especially in the 
‘*Borstal School’’. This should be antici- 


pated and arrangements should be ready for § 


the expansion of such schools. It is a great 
advantage to separate different classes of 
boys even in the Borstal School, viz, 
those who have been found guilty of offences 
involving dishonesty, indecency or great 
personal violence from those who are com: 
paratively innocent of such offence. Along 
with those who may be termed ‘dangerous’ 
boys should be kept those who are habitual 
offenders and those who may have failed to 
benefit by the treatment given to them in 
the ordinary Borstal School. Ordinarily 
Junior and Senior Schools take a much 
longer time to reach the stage when they 
will be having 300 inmates. One more 
school is also necessary. This school will 
act as a clearing house where all inmates 
should be sent on first admission for obser 
vation and distribution to the appropriate 
school. This clearing house should be 
staffed by experts not only in Borstal 
methods but also in child psychology. 

The Training.—The training given it 
any one of these schools is as different from 
the treatment given to adults in ordinary 
jailsas chalk is from cheese. A training 
school should be just like any other schol 





But as time goes on and Magis & 
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with perhaps this difference that the inmate 
gannot Jeave it when he likes. The training 
gonsists of physical, mental and moral cul- 
ture. The first thing that is necessary is to 
improve the physical condition of the boy 
who generally needs particular attention in 
this respect. The training takes the form 
of P. T., gymnastics, drill and boxing. 
Games should be introduced such as football, 
hockey and cricket. At a later stage selected 
inmates may be taken out for route marches 
anditis an advantage for each school to 
have its modest band of drums and pipes. 


| Healthy competition is encouraged between 


wards in the same school and between 
theschool and surrounding teams. Apart 
from these forms of physical training it is 
very necessary, especially in the case of the 
oder boys, to teach them how to do an 
honest day’s labour. For this purpose the 
most suitable forms of employment are :— 
agriculture, gardening and looking after 
tattle. Cottage industries of a rough type 
such aS weaving, spinning, making cart 
wheels, ploughs, rough smithy and tin 
smithy are very useful. Unless the boy is 
taught to work hard and not be afraid of work 
he is likely to be a failure when he goes out. 
Itis surprising how soon boys take to hard 
work and grow to like it, if only an example 
isset by the older boys, prefects, Borstal 
Officers, House Masters and even the 
Superintendent. When a boy sees that his 
House Master takes off his coat, tucks up his 
sleeves and starts digging, he does not think 
there is any shame in following his example. 
Good living isa matter of acquiring good 
habits; and the habit of working, no matter 
what the occupation may be, is one of the 
most important ones to acquire. Whena 
boy so trained goes out into the world he 
surprises his friends and relatives by the 
willingness and ability with which he handles 
any kind of work that is entrusted to him. 
That is, indeed, real reformation. 

Mental and moral training are essential 
to complete the process. Most boys are 


illiterate and elementary education should 
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be compulsory in all the schools. Those 
who show aptitude for further training 
should be encouraged to do so. Moral 


training in a country like India presents 
difficulties on account of the various religions 
that exist. It is important that each boy 
should be trained in his own religious creed 
and proselytizing should be strictly forbid- 
den. Itis not beyond the ingenuity of 
the management to work out a scheme by 
which each boy is given instruction befitting 
his religion. This training is absolutely 
necessary because most inmates will be found 
to have warped ideas about what is right 
and wrong. 

Staff.—The greatest difficulty in manag- 
ing these training schools in a country like 
India will be found in obtaining a suitable 
staff. A Borstal Officer is a highly trained 
man in his profession. He must have special 
qualifications. He should be an educated 
man imbued with the idea of service. His 
work should be his special hobby and the 
welfare of the inmates entrusted to his 
charge his constant interest. Ashe has to 
set an example to all the boys he should be 
a man of unimpeachable character, equable 
temperament and inexhaustible patience. 
Moreover, he must show qualities of leader- 
ship, as the whole idea of the training is to 
lead, not to drive. A good Borstal Officer 
refuses to own that any boy under him is 
incorrigible. He tries and tries again till 
some impression is made on the boy and the 
latter perhaps turns over a new leaf all of a 
sudden. In England one finds university 
men devoting their whole lives to this truly 
benevolent work. They seldom bother about 
their emoluments but consider the saving of 
so many souls as ample reward. When we 
turn to our own country we find no difficulty 
in discovering such men and women. But it 
would be a great advantage if such workers, 
in addition to their training in India, could 
be sent to England—the home of Borstal— 
to observe what is being done, what ani- 
mates the Borstal Officer, in short to catch 
the Borstal spirit, the Borstal idea, Once 
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these training schools are started on a sound 
foundation Borstal Officers will go on multi- 
plying and with a few changes suitable to 
this country and its people we shall also 
benefit by this most useful system. 

It is necessary to emphasize the import- 
ance of having a good staff. Any ‘‘Tom, 
Dick or Harry’’, no matter how clever he is, 
does not necessarily make a good Borstal 
Officer. I have seen mistakes made in India 
in different provinces; and the so-called 
Borstal training imparted in such institu- 
tions was like the blind leading the blind. 
It is no reflection on this country that we 
do not possess trained Borstal Officers. We 
have to learn many things and there is no 
shame in admitting that we seek instruction 
from the fountainhead of Borstal, viz., Eng- 
land. Perhaps, the worst mistake to make 
is to post an officer, who has been trained 
in ordinary jail methods, to a Borstal 
School. His very training, his ideas of the 
relationship between himself and the inmates 
of a jail almost disqualifies him for Borstal 
work, unless indeed, he has shown unmis- 
takable zeal for such work. So it is far 
better to recruit persons who have no pre- 
conceived idea beyond those of social 
service and train them in correct methods. 
We have seen above what sterling qualities 
are required of Borstal Officers, and it is 
necessary to weed out ruthlessly those who 
are found unsuitable since even one or two 
such inefficient men might spoil the whole 
system. 

Legislation Necessary.—For the treat- 
ment of young offenders special legislation 
is necessary. Instead of having separate 
Acts for children and adolescents it is best 
to have one comprehensive Bill for all cate- 
gories. The Act needs to be very carefully 
drafted and amended from time to time in 
the light of experience. 

Female Prisoners.—Except in a few 
cases, female prisoners in most provinces 
are not treated with the consideration they 
deserve. The old idea, which still persists 
jin some provinces, was to have a female 
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section attached to a male jail. The different 
categories such as convicts and under-trials, 
young and old have necessarily to be mixed 
together as no separation is possible in 
such places. Besides, no kind of training 
can be attempted for such small numbers 
as exist in the female section. To have a 
female section in a jail meant for males ig 
objectionable. In spite of so-called pre. 
cautions communication between the two 
sections by various means is not uncommon, 
It is only fair that female prisoners should 
be visited by female doctors and nurses 80 
that they can talk freely to them with 
regard to ailments peculiar to the sex, 
Under present conditions it is impossible 
to do more than what is being done, and the 
only solution is for each province to have 
one or more special jails for females 
managed on modern lines by a female staff. 
There are many advantages in such a 
scheme. In the first place, with a larger 
number of inmates in one institution train- 
ing in such handicrafts as tailoring, needle- 
work, and embroidery can be advantageously 
undertaken under competent female teachers, 
In the second place, the anxiety of contact 
with the male population is avoided, 
Moreover, one could secure the assistance 
of a good board of lady visitors who would 
have further influence in reforming female 
prisoners. Lastly, all female prisoners would 
have the assistance of members of their own 
sex by night as well as by day. 

Children of Female Prisoners.—One of 
the problems that has not yet been solved 
satisfactorily is the disposal of children of 
female prisoners. It is true that rules have 
been laid down under which children above 
a specified age have to be handed over to 
the relatives of the prisoner. But it often 
happens that no one comes forward to take 
charge of the unfortunate child and so some 
children are left in the jail beyond the age 
limit. This is very objectionable as the 
impression of jail life on a child’s mind 
persists during its later years. As children 


have to be kept under the protection of 
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Government, the remedy is obviously to 
have a nursery adjoining the female jail in 
charge of a trained Matron and an Assistant 
Matron. The mothers may be allowed to see 
the children, but the children should on no 
account be permitted to go into the female 
jail. Such a nursery or nurseries would be 
fnancially prohibitive if they were to be 
attached to the numerous female sections 
that exist. But if the proposal mentioned 
above of having one or two special jails for 
females in each province is accepted, the 
provision of nurseries reduces itself into a 
simple and economical proposition. 
Reformatory Influences.—We have dealt 
with the treatment of children, young per- 
sons and adolescents. The training given 
to adolescents can very well be extended in 
a modified form to young adults confined in 
jails. The present system is one of dull 
routine in which the prisoner takes very 
little interest. Co-operation on his part is 
lacking. Under the circumstances it is 
dificult to reform him. There is no reason 
why the physical, mental and moral training 
of Borstal Schools should not be extended 
to young persons up to the age of 25 or 
even 30 on admission. Compulsory primary 
education, provision of libraries, physical 
training and permission to play games as a 
reward for good conduct and good work 
plus a reasonable amount of labour could 
very well take the place of the present pro- 
gramme. Teach an illiterate man to read 
and write, he acquires a strong desire to 
read books ; and those who are still unable 
to read books can at least listen to others. 
Thus the minds of the inmates would be 
directed to healthy channels. Much useful 
training can be given by jail visitors hy way 
of instruction and lectures on interesting 
subjects. If the various cinema companies 
could be persuaded to show interesting and 
instructive films to prisoners it will be all to 
the good. Such training will automatically 
change the outlook of a prisoner from that 
of hopelessness to one of hopefulness. He 
Will realise that the public are interested in 
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him and his welfare. He will cheerfully 
co-operate and discipline himself. This 
indeed will constitute real reformation. 

Staff of Prisons.—From what has been 
stated in previous paragraphs it will be seen 
that very little can be done if the staff of a 
prison from the Superintendent downwards 
is not a team of well trained officers who 
understand their business and who are 
ready at all times to help. Trying to run a 
prison without the proper staff is 
like trying to make a brick without straw ; 
and it must be admitted that, generally 
speaking, the staff has been the weakest 
factor in the management of prisons in 
India. The reason is obvious. The prison 
Department has for some unknown reason 
been considered to be the Cinderella of all 
Government Departments. A few years back 
the staff used to be recruited haphazard and 
generally those who could not get a job 
elsewhere joined the Prison Department. 
The result was disastrous. Though recently 
some prison authorities have awakened to 
the idea of recruiting and training the staff 
with care, much still remains to be done. 
One of the reasons why good men could not 
be recruited was the low initial pay and 
long hours of work in a confined space. 
Another reason was the difficulty for even 
efficient men to rise above a certain grade 
in the administration. If good men are to 
be attracted to this Department, it is neces- 
sary to improve the conditions of work 
and open up all posts, including the high- 
est, to those who show aptitude and effici- 
ency in prison work, 

In criticising the existing method, the 
writer does not wish to underrate the work 
done already. Jail officers are some of the 
most hardworking officers of Government. 
They work sometimes for twelve hours, day 
in and day out, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances. They have done their best in 
their own light. If they have not done 
better, itis not their fault, It is the sys- 
tem—or want of one—that is responsible 
for the general failure, 
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Labour in Jails.—A study of the careers 
of most offenders, particularly those guilty 
of offences against property, shows that 
laziness is one of the important factors that 
have brought them into trouble. It is there- 
fore necessary to teach every prisoner how 
to put in a hard day’s work without any 
detriment to his health. After some time he 
will begin to realise that labour or work in 
some form or another isthe lot of every 
human being. Ifa prisoner is not taught 
to work and not to be afraid of work a very 
important part of his reformation will have 
been missed. It does not matter what form 
the labour takes, as long as itis suited to his 
temperament and physical condition. There 


is an erroneous idea that by teaching prison- 
ers delicate handicrafts we would be enabl- 
ing them to earn their living after release. 
We have already seen that over 80 per cent. 
of the population of India live in villages 
and that percentage is roughly represented 
in jail population also. It follows, therefore, 


that with the exception of those who come 
from cities where opportunities for work of 
a high class are available, most prisoners, 
when they return to their villages, will find 
such handicrafts of very little value. They 
will neither have the capital to start such 
industries, nor will they be able to sell the 
products in the villages. In planning jail 
industries this important point must always 
be kept in mind, Training in improved 
methods ofagriculture, vegetable gardening, 
rough carpentry, smithy, tin smithy, 
spinning and weaving on simple looms 
would be more suitable than some of the 
more artistic occupations that we see in 
jails such as cabinet making, carpet weav- 
ing and so on. 

Jail Visitors.—However good the train- 
ing in a jail may be, it would be incomplete 
without the help of visitors. The selfless 
work of the gentlemen and ladies who de- 
vote part of their leisure hours to visiting 
jails and instructing prisoners is truly 
praiseworthy. In England the work of a 
visitor is more businesslike than it is in 
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India. Each visitor takes the charge of 4 
certain number of prisoners. He or she 
thus gets to know them thoroughly and by 
good example, patience and industry is often 
able to work a remarkable change in the 
majority of the inmates. Visiting a prisoner 
has a twofold object. Inthe first place, a 
visitor can instruct the prisoner whatever 
useful lessons he can impart; and in the 
second place he supplies good company in 
place of bad. Moreover, prisoners begin to 
realise that they are not neglected, that 
there are people who care for them and are 
anxious to help them. This has a very 
sobering effect on the mind of the prisoner, 
Visitors in England are not only encouraged 
by the Government but are highly respected 
by every member of the prison staff. 

The main function of the visitor should 
be to supplement the training obtaining ina 
jail. The day to day management and dis- 
cipline should not ordinarily be the concern 
of individual visitors though serious cases of 
injustice or breach of regulations that come 
to their knowledge should be brought to the 
notice of the Board of Visitors or the prison 
authorities. 

There is another way in which visitor 
can be of enormous help both to the ad- 
ministration and to the prisoner. They can 
help in the aftercare of those who are releas- 
ed ; and their previous study of the prisoner 
renders their advice and assistance more 
valuable. Prison officers should welcome 
jail visiting ; and as the idea may be new 
to some people the Superintendent and his 
staff should guide and assist jail visitors. 

After-care of Prisoners.—It is rightly 
said that the troubles of a prisoner start not 
when he goes into a jail but when he comes 
out. The longer he stays in prison the 
greater are his troubles. He has lost connet- 
tion with his relatives and friends and lost 
touch with the means of livelihood. More 
over, he is usually penniless and sometime 
homeless. We have seen how irresponsible 
and helpless a man is likely to become if he 
is confined for prolonged periods. Tht 
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writer has known cases of released prisoners 
(lifers) complaining bitterly at being turned 
out of jail ‘in such a cruel manner’. If such 
aman is left to his own devices, he may be 
obliged to resort to a life of crime again. 
The Government and society have therefore 
atwofold duty, viz., to care for the prisoner, 
train and reform him while he is in prison; 
and secondly, to assist him in every possible 
way to rehabilitate himself as an honest 
citizen. This is the reason why Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies and Borstal Associations exist. 
The workers in these societies are doing 
weful and benevolent work. Only those 
who have worked from day to day in these 
societies realise what a laborious task it is ; 
andthe public in general owe a debt of 
gratitude to the women and men who devote 
time and energy without any idea of 
personal gain to this philanthropic work. 
Assisting a prisoner who has just been 
released appears at first sight to be a very 
simple affair. We are told that all that is 
necessary is to pay the man so many rupees 
for starting a new trade or supplying himself 
with necessary clothing and the -prisoner 
will do the rest. The matter is not so 
simple ; for if proper care is not taken in 
doling out money, the released prisoner is 
likely to be worse off with the money than 
without it. Fora man who has been in 
dose confinement for years and has under- 
gone all sorts of restrictions the first instinct 
would be to go ‘‘on the bust’’ and have a 
good time. Moreover, boon-companions are 
not lacking and these ‘friends’ try to 
telieve the ex-prisoner of as much money 
as they can by borrowing or gambling. The 
wiser course, therefore, would be to pay the 
amount to a society whose officers will dis- 
pense small sums in instalments as required 
by the persons and see that whatever 
is paid is utilised for the purpose for 
Which the amount is meant. A society with 
conscientious members can do a lot of 
good in this way; and it is necessary to 
add to the existing ones by encouraging the 
titizens of every place where there is a 
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jail to form such societies. Jail visitors 
ordinarily should be very prominent mem- 
bers of such societies. The remarks made 
above apply equally to Borstal Associations 
which, of course, deal with young offenders. 
Oonclusion.—If the recommendations 
suggested in this article are steadily pursued 
and energetically carried out, the writer 
ventures to visualise the ultimate results. 
The Government should have a complete 
and comprehensive policy embracing treat- 
ment of all categories of offenders at all 
stages. To make sure that the policy is 
carried out in the spirit as well as the letter, 
one or more permanent experts will have to 
watch the progress from headquarters. 
Classification and separation of offenders 
should be rigid and complete so that con- 
tamination of young and less criminal 
offenders may be avoided. This will also 
enable the administration to carry out 
appropriate treatment of each class of 
children and young persons, of first offend- 
ers and habituals, of men and women. 
Modern methods of preventing im- 
prisonment should be the constant aim 
of the authorities. Borstal training, pro- 
bation and preventive detention should be 
made more popularly known. The spirit of 
Borstal training should be extended and 
adapted to as many youths as possible so 
that young offenders may take an interest 
in their own training, co-operate willingly 
with the authorities and assume a hopeful 
outlook for the future. This will be far 
better than the present dull routine and the 
resultant hangdog look of the inmates. 
Training and reform should be the 
watchwords of the administration. With 
this end in view, in addition to an arduous 
programme of physical labour suited to the 
construction of the prisoners, steps should be 
taken by means of education, mental and 
moral instruction as well as simple games, 
to alter the mentality of the inmate so that 
he may look upon a life of crime as un. 
worthy of him, a career to be avoided at all 
costs, 
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Female prisoners should receive better 
treatment through the agency of a complete 
female staff, executive, medical and techni- 
cal. 

Simple imprisonment and very short 
sentences should be a thing of the past, 
probation and other more sensible methods 
taking their place. 

The staff of a prison or a school should 
be carefully selected andtrained. They should 
consist of a band of professional men and 
women who work solely in the interests of 
their charge. 
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Jail-visiting and after-care of released 
prisoners should become the routine of 
every jail or school, so that no offender may 
cease to complain that nobody cares for hin 
either during confinement or after release, 

In dealing with offenders the following 
precepts of a writer should be constantly 
kept in mind :— 

‘Conquer thyself ; 
Keep your temper. 
Spare the vanquished, 
Help the fallen foe to his feet.’’ 
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 OCIAL, moral and religious rules for the 
S guidance of the Hindu in every walk 
of life and suitable rituals for different 
occasions have been laid down in the Dharma 
Sastras, Smritis and Tantras. The evolution 
and constitution of the Hindu family have 
been admirably delineated in Mayne’s Hindu 
law. The members of the Hindu family are 
subjected to many taboos. Buhler’s ‘Laws 
of Manu’”’ Alberuni’s ‘India’’, Barth’s ‘Reli- 
gion of India’, the Charaka Samhita and 
other books give a very comprehensive idea 
of the manners and customs of the Hindus. 
No society ever remains in a static con- 
dition. There is no denying the fact, that 
with the impact of western culture and with 
growing economic difficulties, the bonds 
holding the different members of the Hindu 
family together have been fast breaking 
down. Relaxation of the sense of duty to 
other members of the family is in evidence 
and there is greater individual demand for 
a rise in the standard of living. The 
maelstrom of the fast changing economic 
structure of society and the present political 
conceptions have accelerated the disinteg- 
ration of the Hindu family and have affected 
the religious ideas more than any of its 
other ideals. To follow the possible conse- 
quences of disruption of the family, it will 
be necessary to discuss the basic social 


conceptions that differentiate the Hind 
family from others born of the Aryan 
patriarchal culture. It must be remem 
bered that in consequence of local differ 
ences brought about by the impacts of other 
cultures and the original ethnic difference, 
Hindu culture did not equally affect all 
people who came to be known as Hindus, 
There are Hindus and Hindus. In spite of 
these variations there are common basic 
concepts in the constitution of the different 
types of Hindu families. It is this founda 
tion that is being assailed at the present 
time and the Hindu family is fast approach 
ing the English or the American model. 
Nature of Hindu Family.—A Hindu 
family is usually larger than an English ot 
an American one. Married brothers and 
sons with their wives and children often live 
in the same joint orthodox Hindu family 
under one head; the family, however, gener: 
ally disrupts on the death of the father. 
Brothers, uncles and nephews in many cases 
continue to live together, each contributing 
to the total cost proportionally to his incomé. 
Due respect is shown to the different male 
and female members of the family according 
to their age and relational status. The 


father, brothers and uncles may get finaD 
cial help from sons, brothers and nephews 
who are however generally guided in such 
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matters by the willingness or otherwise of 
their wives and children. Ina joint family 
itisconsidered obligatory for the earning 
members to support the non-earning ones 
ind the bonds of joints family snap when 
the well-to-do refuse to help those in need 
orwhen the jealousy of the comparatively 
poorer members increases to a point that 
makes joint family life impossible. Cases 
were not rare, fifty years back, when even 










nore than three or four generations of copar- 
ceners of agnates and cognates were found 
to live together under the joint family 
system all enjoying some amount of security 
wgainst wants. There was a custom in 
certain parts of the country amongst some 
ofthe wealthier higher castes to accommodate 
married daughters and sons-in-law and 
their families for two or three successive 
generations within the joint family. Main- 
tnance of indigent widowed daughters 
and sisters with or without children devolv- 
don the family. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that the Bengal School of 
Hindu Law, viz., the Dayabhaga, recognises 
the claims of daughters and their sons just 
next to those of the widowed wife of a son- 
less man in the matter of devolution of 
property. This was responsible to some 
extent in bringing cognates into a Hindu 
joint family. The Dayabhaga stands out as 
the advocate of individualistic trend in 
Hindu society and it has fostered the cus- 
tom of partition of ancestral property. The 
Dayabhaga did away with the old Hindu 
principle of equality of rights of the father 
and the son in the grandfather’s property. 
Marriage, Sex Relations and Rules of 
Qonduct.—Hindu religion embraces the 
vhole structure of society in all its aspects 
ind it evolved a body of rules affecting the 
tonduct of individuals in a family in various 
directions. Religion and society were very 
tlosely knit together. Every duty and 
obligation was given a religious stamp. 
Hindu society according to dharma or the 
binding rule was founded on varna or the 


taste system and agrama or the stages of an 
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individual’s life. The people in the society 
were divided into four castes or divisions 
with mutual relation and inter-dependence. 
Men of letters and science were held in high 
esteem. They belonged to the first division. 
Those who protected the society, property 
and cattle and the intelligentsia from hostile 
aggression and who policed and governed 
the people formed the second division. 
Persons engaged in various crafts, indus- 
tries, agriculture, trades and commerce— 
both internal and external—formed the 
third division, The rest forming the labour 
population constituted the fourth division. 
The four divisions gradually became here- 
ditary institutions and formed the original 
four castes; in order of hierarchy they 
were called the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, 
the Vaisya and the Sidra. In the course 
of historical process the original custom 
of inter-marriage between the castes was 
much restricted. At first a man of a 
higher caste could marry a girl of a lower 
caste with ease but there was the bar against 
a man of lower caste marrying a girl from a 
higher one and the offsprings born of such 
marriage were looked down upon. This 
system of inter-caste marriage was later on 
prohibited and the various mixed castes that 
had already developed out of such marriages 
were ordained not to marry outside their 
own respective groups. The four original 
castes thus became many. 

The Four Stages of Life.—The system of 
asrama was originally meant for the upper 
three castes only. The first @srama was that 
of Brahmacharya or student’s life. After 
initiation ceremonies the son was sent as an 
apprentice to an Acharya or Guru or Pro- 
fessor for training in different professions. 
He was to live in the house of the teacher as 
a member of his family and he had to stay 
there a number of years till he acquired 
proficiency in his trade and was in a position 
to practise it independently himself. In the 
ease of the Brahmana the apprenticeship 
began generally at the age of eight, some- 
times even at the age of five, The student 
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was enjoined to a strict moral code of 
abstinence from all sorts of sex stimulation. 
The bringing up of boys outside the family 
environments helped to smooth out many 
angularities and emotional disturbances 
which are likely to be accentuated in the 
student’s own family abode. After comple- 
tion of his apprenticeship the boy returned 
home. He was then considered ripe for 
marriage generally with a girl 15 years 
younger. He lived with his parents, 
brothers and other agnates and took up the 
family avocation. When the head of the 
family attained the age of fifty he retired 
from active life and pursued religious prac- 
tices in right earnest in some forest home. 
In some cases wives followed their husbands 
to the forest and sometimes even reared 
children there. This retirement from the 
turmoil of worldly life was called Vana- 
prastha. The last stage that was ordain- 
ed was known as Bhiksha or the stage of the 
absolute recluse without any attachment of 


any kind. The recluse lived on alms and 
had no social obligations. : 
The system of Grama is now practically 


extinct. Nowadays nobody is sent to the 
family of an Acharya for serving as an 
apprentice. The free thinkers amongst the 
Hindus do not attach much importance to 
the caste system and a larger number of 
inter-caste marriages are taking place. The 
majority of the Hindus, however, observe 
caste restrictions, at least for putposes of 
marriage. The depressed castes are now 
seeking advantages that they could not aspire 
to in the past. 

Status of Woman.—Very high values were 
attached to the ideal of chastity in women, 
divorce and remarriages of widows not being 
approved by custom and usage. Hindu 
marriage is not a contract entered into out 
of love between the parties, but a sacrament. 
Parents and guardians were enjoined to get 
their daughters and sisters married early 
before puberty set in. Hindu society ad- 
vocated the ideal of securing a bridegroom 
or every bride, the earlier the better, 
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Among some castes the practice degenerate 
into an institution of child marriages. The 
scheme aimed at getting a husband for, 
girl at least once in her life. Old spinster 
were rarely found in Hindu society. To enter 
into marriage for the purpose of having 4 
son was the bounden duty imposed by the 
sastras and custom on every man. The 
demented,the cripple,the impotent and those 
persons who werenaturally averse to trialsof 
the worldly life were, however, considered 
unfit for marriage. In short it was a cardinal 
tenet of the Hindu culture to induce people 
to take to married life irrespective of their 
financial position. The insistence on marr- 
age specially at an early age for the girl, 
the existence of an elaborate system of 
taboos concerning sex relations, eating and 
free mixing together with the recognition 
of prostitutes as safety valve for sex urge, 
worked to a large extent to minimise among 
Hindus the frequency of obvert homosexu- 
lity and other perversions. Sex perversions 
appear to have been more common amongst 
people of other old Aryan cultures like the 
Greeks and the Romans. The Hindu soeial 
and family life also mitigates political un- 
rest and upheavals and made the people 
law abiding, peaceful and adjusted to their 
fate. The Hindu’s belief in the trans 
migration of the soul which connotes man’s 
elevation and degradation according to the 
law of Karma—the system of ethical code 
which is backed by psychological reasons 
and supported by the Hindu medical works 
like the Charaka served to smoothen the 
angularities of individuals in every dire¢ 
tion. The elaborate social and moral rules 
tended to produce generally well-behaved 
citizens with lofty ideals of mutual help, 
collaboration, respect and obedience. It 
fostered an ideal of plain living and high 
thinking. 

Training of the Hindu. Woman.—The 
behavioural training evolved in the growing 
girl a very high degree of modesty peculiar 
to Hindu culture. Although there was 00 
attempt to prevent exposure of the genitalia 
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of young children the growing girl and the 
woman were subjected to the purdah, and 
allforms of over exhibitionism were pro- 
hibited. Unlicensed sexual stimulation and 
consequent frustration were thus prevented 
toa great extent. 

The Hindu culture tended to set up for 
the woman the ideal that her personality 
should merge into that of her husband as far 
sspossible. She was traditionally taught to 
identify herself with her husband in matters 
mundane and spiritual. The sages thought 
this was essential for the weal of the family 
and could best be secured if the wife was 
brought into it at an early age when her 
personality was in an elastic condition. The 
wife had to adjust herself to her mother-in- 
law, the sisters of her husband and the wives 
of her husband’s brothers. She was to be 
weaned thoroughly from her father’s family 
sas to be able to reconcile herself to the 
jealousies and hostilities of the different 
members of her husband’s family. The 


woman’s ideal was to help the men folk in 
every possible way doing all sorts of house- 
hold duties such as cleaning, washing, draw- 
ing water, cooking, rearing children, tending 
cattle and household pets, nursing the sick 
and the aged and looking after the feeding 


ofallin the family. The woman’s duties 
were rather hard and exacting. Hindu cus- 
tom advocated subservience of the woman to 
man in all stages of her life—in childhood 
to the father, in youth to the husband and 
his elderly kins and to the sons when widow- 
ed. But in her sphere of activity she was 
supreme as the mistress of the household 
and her voice was heard with reverence in 
all matters concerning the family and its 
relation with other families. The services 
of women in the family were recognised in 
Hindu Law by the imposition of a legal 
obligation charging properties to provide for 
daughter’s or sister’s martjage expenses 
including dowry, by recognising ‘woman’s 
property’ of Stridhana which could neither 
be used nor appropriated by anybody except 
With the consent of the owner, and by 
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conferring widow’s life interest to the hus- 
band’s property in case she was without a 
son. These provisions are hardly to be 
found in any other old system of law. 

The Changing Times,—During recent 
times the dependence of women or men as 
depicted above has been fast disappearing. 
Girls belonging to enlightened families are 
resorting to college education with the object 
of seeking independent means of support. 
The shyness and the graces of modesty of 
the old type are almost gone. Hindu girls 
now freely move about in streets and public 
conveyances unaccompanied by any relation 
or any chaperon. The prospects of suitable 
marriage at an early age are now practically 
non-existent as a result of the terrible 
economic distress. The average marriage- 
able age has advanced by about ten years 
in the case of girls and by 15 years in the 
case of young men. Girls are being married 
after 20, men after 30. Marriage has become 
a very serious problem in Hindu society. 

The spiritual outlook of Hindu culture 
has come into clash with modern material- 
istic civilization. Thus at the present time 
all the basie principles of Hindu culture 
seem to be rudely shaken. The rise ofa 
mechanical and industrial age has resulted 
in the drafting of men to factories, the army 
and other similar institutions. There has 
been a migration of able bodied men away 
from their houses with consequent impair- 
ment of family ties. Selfishness is on the 
increase and people now seldom care for 
religion and the duties and obligations im- 
posed by it. The strong super-ego built by 
the Hindu culture is perhaps not in conson- 
ance with the march of time. 

Absence of Repressive Regulations.—For 
preserving the mental health of the people 
Hindu medical writers have insisted on the 
importance of Prajnaparadha or the sense of 
guilt of having transgressed knowingly cer- 
tain moral principles. They have discussed 
in detail the physical factors of mental dis- 
turbance such as Ayoga, Atiyoga and Mithya- 
yoga of the Indriyas, i.e., absence of contact, 
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excessive contact and false contact of the 
senses with their respective objects. Self 
punishment in the shape of expiations of 
various types were generally recommended 
and resorted to to eradicate and mitigate the 
sense of guilt. It may be noted in passing 
that one of the measures recommended by 
the Hindu physicians for the cure of mental 
disease is revival of memory. The joint 
Hindu family consisting of a large number 
of individuals of both sexes of varying ages 
in different types of relationship, afforded 
opportunities of socialisation of the instincts 
and of learning many things that would not 
be possible in small families consisting of 
only the father, the mother and two or three 
children. The drawbacks inherent in a small 
family for the eldest child, the youngest child 
and the only child could hardly develop and 
make themselves felt in the presence of 
many others of similar age; and under condi- 
tions in which the singularity of the conduct 
of the parents could not manifest itself inthe 


presence of many elders in the family. One 
is tempted to say that in the orthodox type 
of the joint Hindu family conditions obtain 
which are in consonance with the mental 


hygiene tenets of modern Freudians. There 
is no early weaning producing oral frustra- 
tion and its psychic consequences, no prema- 
ture efforts to force regular and cleanly 
habits regarding urination and defecation, 
no covering of the genitalia of children upto 
4 or 5 years to excite the phallic phase, no 
virulence of castration threat and no prema- 
ture tabooing of sex matters. The rules of 
conduct prescribed for young children ap- 
proaching puberty and the segregation of 
girls of 7 or 8 from boys, the insistence on 
the observance by girls of rules of modesty 
and propriety at this age, the inculeation of 
the ideals of purity and their prepubertal 
marriage help to stabilize the girl’s mental 
balance. She learns to look to the interests 
of the husband and of the other members of 
his household rather than to her own. She 
has to care not only for her own children 
but also for the other children in the family. 
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The relation of the husband to the girl ig 
somewhat similar to that of the Roman hus. 
band to whom the wife was like a daughter 
in matters of discipline. The conjugal right 
was mutual: the husband was bound to satisfy 
the wife’s sexual craving and the wife the 
husband’s. The ancient custom went farther; 
it was the duty of a man to satisfy any 
woman’s craving if she sought for it. There 
is evidence of it in the Mahabharata and the 
Chhandogya Upanishad. It was the bounden 
duty of the husband to satisfy the wife after 
the expiry of every monthly period. To 
allow a post-menstrual period to pass with- 
out a coitus so long as a son was not born 
was asin on the part of the husband. Men 
often resorted to special measures to be able 
to perform coitus satisfactorily. Kamaéastra 
or sexology was studied both by the male 
and the female. It may be asserted that the 
Hindu code of life pays a great importance 
to the question of sex satisfaction of women. 
No preventive measure was ever advocated 
and the woman was not denied the intimate 
contact of sex organs. The frustration of 
reception of ejaculation was hardly known, 

The Freudian Theory.—The applicabili- 
ty or otherwise of the Freudian theory to 
Hindu family life may be discussed from 
two standpoints, viz. by noting the general 
and social characteristics of the individuals 
comprising the family; and secondly by 4 
study of individual psycho-analytic case 
records. It may be said at the outset that 
the basic principles of Freud’s discoveries 
are applicable to all societies irrespective of 
their ethnic stock, culture and climatic and 
local environment. Freud discovered that 
the sex feeling is generally evoked by frie 
tional activation of the mucous membranes 
during suckling, defecation and urination 
and by the stimulation of the other different 
extrogenous zones of the body of the baby. 
The feeling thus generated blindly attaches 
itself to the object responsible for the 
stimulation. The first love object is the 
mother who feeds the child from her breast 
and ministers to all its wants, This original 
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sex feeling directed to the mother is termed 
the Oedipus complex. 

There may be twists and variations in 
the Oedipus situation regarding details due 
to difference of culture, manners and cus- 
tom. For instance, among polyandrous 
people, in matriarchal societies, among 
certain stocks of the Japanese people in 
whom the girl is made to take up prostitu- 
tion with the object of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of men and things before enter- 
ing into married life there may be some in- 
dividual differences in the Oedipus complex. 
There is no doubt that in the patriarchal 
culture of the Aryan type the teachings of 
Freud hold good. 

Sex in Hinduism.—The Hindus attach 
great importance to sex in connection with 
their religious practices. The sex instinct 
as Nature’s instrument for procreation is 
recognised by the Indian Tantriks as the 
primordial factor in the preservation of 
creation. Sex worship in two forms has 
been in vogue in Indiafrom time immemo- 
The worship of the linga and of the 


| rial. 
yom, that is of the male and of the female 
aspects respectively of creative energy, form 
the core of devotion towards the male and 


female deities of the Hindu Pantheon. The 
emblem of Shiva and the esoteric image of 
goddess Kali according to the meditative 
formula are essentially the same. There are 
Tantriks who are worshippers of the Mother, 
while the Vaishnavas seek the spiritual up- 
liftmentof the soul through the identification 
of the devotee in one of the various aspects 
of situation of love with the supreme God- 
head who represents the Father. Constant 
meditation or contemplation of Madhura- 
Bhava or the amour of god with his consort 
and the ecstatic identification with the 
consort of the deity have been recommend- 
ed as means of salvation. Songs pertaining 
to love of Krishna and Radha give the people 
agreat scope of enjoyment and pleasure. 
Festivals of sexual origin are numerous. 
Amongst the Hindus there is not much of 
prudery regarding sex and people look upon 
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it as a very important constituent of human 
life. Hindu psychology of sex and love 
made considerable progress which has not 
yet been surpassed in many directions. 
There are innumerable examples of Oedipus 
situation in the mythology of the Hindus. 
In Hindu psychological literature we do not 
find mention of the automatic development 
of love and sex feeling directed to the 
parent of the opposite sex, i.e., of the 
Oedipus complex nor of the gradual evolution 
of primacy of the genital zones, nor of 
the connection of sex feeling with pleasure 
from the very first year of life. The latency 
of sex urge for some years before the ap- 
proach of puberty and the polymorphoper- 
verse character of sex impulse were also 
unknown. In fact though the Hindu 
analytical brain had labelled the sex organs 
as the organs of bliss or pleasure and 
although Hindu mystics described the state 
of realisation of the Brahma as akin to 
the satisfaction of sex feeling there was 
complete ignorance of the facts discovered 
by Freud. 

Oedipus Complex in Hindu Boys and 
Girls.—Ignorance of any natural law does 
not interfere with its operation. On theoret- 
ical grounds one could assume that Freud- 
ian discoveries should be applicable to 
members of the Hindu family as much as to 
those constituting western families. In fact 
the case records of every analyst with ex- 
perience of Hindu subjects corroborate the 
basic findings of Freud. All that Freud 
demonstrated with respect to his sexual 
theory, symbolism, the unconscious psychic 
mechanisms, etc., are also noticeable in the 
analyses of Hindu subjects. The psycho- 
analytic findings are true of all Indians 
whether Hindus, Mahomedans or Jews. As 
in Europeans so also in the Indian we come 
across the various phases of sexual develop- 
ment, viz. the oral sucking passive, the bit- 
ing sadistic reaction to frustration against 
the mother, the anal phase with sense of 
pleasure to retention and expulsion of 
faeces etc. ‘The later portion of anal stage 
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is generally followed by the phallic phase. 
In the case of the growing boy at the end of 
the third year there is the same narcissistic 
interest as in the European child in one’s 
own genitalia, pleasure in the idea of 
possession of it and touching (masturbation), 
seeing and exhibiting it, the tendency to 
observe the structural differences in the sex 
organs of boys and girls. There is the com- 
parison of self with the father and with the 
mother with attendant feelings of superior- 
ity and inferiority resulting from the idea 
of the possession of penis or its absence. 
During the phallic phase the attachment to 
the mother is distinctly erotically toned. 
Parental attempts at suppression of infantile 
sex urge and curiosity and of masturbation 
by prohibitions and threats lead to the 
formation of the super-ego in the Indian 
child as much as in the European. All the 
concomitants of sex love are also present, 
viz. jealousy, rivalry, hate, death wish and 
wish to procreate children out of mother or 
father. This is the Oedipus complex. 
Frequently it is incited by the observation 
of the primal scene. Oedipus complex is 
attended with a sense of guilt and is only 
imperfectly resolved in most cases. This is 
the greatest discovery of Freud. This com- 
plex isto be noticed in Hindu boys and 
girls from the 15th month upto the end of 
the 6th year. This is the original guilt 
situation to which all moral transgressions 
are ultimately to be traced. Castration fear 
and the fear of death are to be traced to this 
Oedipus situation. The evolution of the 
phallic phase culminating in the develop- 
ment of the Oedipus wish and its imperfect 
resolution is seen to be followed by a period 
of latency of the sexual feelings. The 
latency is seldom sudden or complete. The 
innate sex urge being banned and labelled 
bad by the super-ego both with respect to its 
aim and its object in the family circle, the 
interest in the opposite sex seems for some- 
time to be thwarted ; the tendency to mix 
and fraternise with individuals of one’s own 
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sex and towards homosexuality develops, 
Normally homosexuality is largely sublimat. 
ed into friendship with the development of 
obvert hetero-sexuality at puberty or 
adolescence. This is the pattern of sexual 
development noticed in Hindu analysands 
and it is identical with that found in Euro- 
pean subjects. 

In connection with the development of 
the Oedipus situation surrogates substitutes 
and imagoes of the mother and the father 
play an important role. Aunts, elder gis. 
ters, maid servants, nurses or any other 
elderly women are likely to be involved in 
the sexual situation as mother substitutes 
owing to the factor of personal contact. The 
remark applies to uncles, elder brothers, 
servants, teachers or elderly persons who 
may stand in the child’s unconscious as father 
substitutes. Sex feelings normally develop 
in connection with objects in immediate 
contact with the child. The number of men- 
bers is larger in Hindu than in European or 
American families. When the Oedipus 
situation undergoes resolution it is generally 
found that distant surrogates only first 
appear to be concerned with the process and 
it is only when the core is reached that the 
mother or the father imago appears. It 
might be thought that the large number of 
parental imagoes in Hindu society would 
confer immunity against fixation but analy- 
tical experience fails to support that view. 
Fixation occurs as easily in Hindu homes as 
in any other type of family. 

No comparative data are available re- 
garding incidence of mental disorders in 
Hindu and non-Hindu families. One may 
however state without much fear of contra- 
diction that mental maladjustment is on the 
increase owing to the growing intensity of 
the struggle for existence. It is yet to be 
seen whether any particular social organi: 
zation can evolve any special method to 
cope with the situation and thus succeed in 
conserving the mental health of its consti 
tuent members. 
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Nation-Building Through Physical Education 


0. MOHANASUNDARAM 


RED for Social Planning.—Health, 
physical fitness and ability to earn a 
decent livelihood are matters of very 

great national importance. Side by side 
with economic planning, social planning 
should be undertaken on a nation-wide 
sale. These social schemes should include 
standardised plans for parks, playgrounds, 
sports-fields, stadia, gymnasia, swimming 
pools, open-spaces in connection with hous- 
ing colonies, indoor recreation centres and 
community centres in the cities, as well as 
provision of camping sites, sanatoria, rest- 
houses and recreation centres in the country- 
side. Suitable leadership is essential in 
providing these facilities and realising the 
maximum benefits from them. Through 


‘ientific planning we can generate health 


inour nation for life, work, joy and service. 
The standard of living may thus be raised 
and our nation now sullen, discontented and 
pessimistic may, in course of time, be trans- 
formed into a virile and exuberant one 
ommanding the respect of other nations by 
its inherent strength. Such achievement 
thould be born ouf of the urge for freedom 
md national self-respect. Naturally, it 
should be undertaken by the people for 
their own benefit under proper leadership. 
It is high time for one and all of our 
countrymen to realise that the problem of 
health and physical education is a national 
problem of the first magnitude and that we 
thould apply ourselves to its solution with 
illthe energy and power we possess. 
Physical Education in Social Services.— 
In an ideal society, there is no need for any 
social work because all functions of the 
State will be harnessed for the services of 
the citizens. The spirit of social service 
vill become the very life-breath of its 
\dministration. In such an intelligently 
rdered sociéty, recreation and physical 
Mtivities need no excuse or reason for 
_- It becomes a fundamental part 


of the rhythm of daily life. In an imperfect 
and diseased society as of today, it 
becomes an imperative need. In addition 
to training the body and the mind, the soul 
should be awakened and the heart educated 
to feel and be alive to the pangs and priva- 
tions of the suffering humanity. This, 
latter, can be a distinct contribution that 
India, by her traditional tolerance and 
religiousness, is best fitted to make for the 
enrichment of the philosophy of modern 
physical education. Here is a field of con- 
structive national service which offers im- 
mense scope to the ideals and energies of 
our youth. 

To realise the significance of physical 
education, we should view it in the back- 
ground of the changing panorama of the 
problems of the country, namely, political, 
economic, health, educational, industrial, 
rural and urban. Health and _ physical 
education and recreation have a distinct 
contribution to make in each one of these 
fields. The strength of the nation will 
depend upon the physical fitness of its 
individuals. A nation of weaklings can 
never claim, attain or retain freedom. In 
the economic field, health and ability to 
earn a livelihood go together. Ill-health 
forbodes impaired efficiency which in its 
turn lowers the earning capacity and creates 
a vicious circle. In planning public health 
and a programme of preventive medicine 
and town-planning of urban and rural 
areas, play-centres can act the role of 
‘lungs’, counteract the evil effects of slums 
and slum habits and generate health and 
social consciousness. In tackling juvenile 
and adult delinquency, in the institutional 
care and training of children, in the psy- 
chiatric field of medicine, in industrial 
welfare and in the various other fields of 
social work, play and recreational pro- 
grammes have become indispensable instru- 
ments to elevate the human personality. 
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In education, ‘the play-way’ is a recognised 
method which is advocated by our foremost 
educationists. 

Physical Education vs. Militarism.— 
Patriotism, militarism and physical training 
have always moved hand in hand. If we 
try to fathom the real motive behind the 
great interest in physical education in the 
many countries of the world during the 
recent decades, we will find that it had its 
root in patriotism. The totalitarian countries 
have used them as medium of indoctrinating 
its children, young people and adults with 
definite social, economic and political ideas, 
aims and purposes. So, it was no wonder 
that the greater part of Europe was an 
armed camp even before the present world 
conflagration started. In England, in spite 


of the saying that ‘the battle of Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton’’ 
physical education was more connected with 
general education than with military train- 
ing. 


It was more an expression of the 
people who enjoy play for its own sake. 
This urge, of course, is born out of a higher 
standard of life and health consciousness. 
In the U.S. A. the play movement, from 
the beginning primarily a social one, has 
been the foundation for building a virile 
nation. In Soviet Russia, along with eco- 
nomic planning there had been extensive 
social planning which included planned 
parks for rest and culture, sports, aquatics, 
aeronautics and recreation institutions. 
There were 10,000 playing fields and 3,500 
gymnasia which the Soviet Union built 
between 1921 and 1941. 

Though militarism has exploited physi- 
cal education a great deal, yet the ideo. 
logies, principles and philosophy of the two 
are poles apart. Militarism is no respector 
of individuals or personalities. It believes 
in making cannon-fodder of humanity how- 
ever laudable the motivating factors may 
be and whatever precautions may be taken 
to minimise the casualties. Physical edu- 
cation, at its best, enables individuals to 
live life in an abundant way, fosters human 
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brotherhood and in the words of Willian 
and Brownell, ‘works for the realization of 
the highest level of the richness and fulneg 
of the richest kind of living’. 

Evolution of the Play Movement.—It wij} 
be interesting to trace the evolution of the 
play movement and estimate the role it has 
played in the changing civilization of the 
human race. Play is universal and it js 
found where life exists, even in places 
untouched by our so-called civilization. The 
history of the paintings, sculpture anj 
literature of the world conclusively prove 
that play has developed from being an w.- 
organised activity to the present day systen- 
atised and scientifically based aspect of life 
and civilization. Inthe primitive man pla 
was just the by-product of the instinct of 
self-preservation and race preservation, 
evidenced either during his quest for food or 
a mate. In the eternal struggle for exist. 
ence and in the process of survival of th 
fittest, running, leaping and fighting formed 
the fundamental activities. The play life of 
the child was carefully planned to train it 
for the strains and struggles of life. This 
was real education in the broadest sense of 
the term; no force was employed nor was 
there any rigid discipline displayed. Nothing 
was done to curb the individuality or stunt 
the personality of the child. Sense of con 
fidence was fostered in the young ones, which 
in later life developed into courageou 
leadership. Through the laborious process 
which might be termed the evolution of the 
human race, the man has developed s 
human mechanism, the foundation of which 
is physical activity. Through ambition, 
desire for conquest and creative genius, be 
has succeeded in harnessing the inestimabld 
energy of natural forces and has substituted 
it for human energy. This change ha 
brought about 4 marked deterioration it 
the human physique. Our modern civilia 
tion through time-saving and energy-savil 
devices, has robbed us of the many naturil 
activities which were imperative for exis 
ence during the premachine age. Luckilf 
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for us, we have been provided with the 
safety-valves in the shape of increased 
jisure and recreation. Creative minds gave 
shape and form to these fundamental natural 
movements and initiated the era of modern 
games and sports. 

The Child and the Play.—The child 
grows by activity. Play is a serious fact of 
its life and is its very birth-right. It is its 
medium of self-expression and growth of 
personality. Through social participation 
the primitive savage in the child is trained 
in socially acceptable ways. Play and 
recreational activities bring the children to- 
gether, develop in them a sense of fairness 
and co-operation and teach them to sub- 
merge their individual interest in that of 
the group. Records of playgrounds the 
world over show that delinquency among 
juveniles and criminal activities among the 
youth have been considerably reduced in 
areas where play-grounds are established. 
If children have opportunities of using 
play- 


their pent up energies in parks, 
grounds, gymnasia and in other whole- 
some ways they will not insist on com- 
mitting acts that jeopardise public welfare. 


The child which develops’ tuberculosis, 
defective posture, vicious and immoral ten- 
dencies is usually the child that has missed 
the priceless values of vigorous, recreative, 
health-giving and organised play. 

It is interesting to see how other 
countries have cared for their children. 
Communism holds, in common with demo- 
tracy, that children represent the power of 
the future and consequently they must be 
given the best of care and education. No 
nation which has neglected the physical 
| culture of its growing generations has come 
tothe forefront. America whose writers have 
described the 20th Century as the Century 
of the Child, records peak achievement in 
the care and training of children. President 
Hoover’s White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection drew up a Children’s 
Charter in which they have stressed, among 
other things, the need ‘ for every child from 
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birth through adolescence, of promotion of 
health, including health instruction, and 
health programme, wholesome physical and 
mental recreation, with teachers and leaders 
adequately trained.’ Soviet Russia has 
organised extensive services for the care of 
mothers and children. Children’s Villages 
in the Parks for Rest and Culture are unique 
institutions in the world. In short, all free 
nations have realised that the children bear 
the promise of a better world, that the 
children of today are the citizens of to- 
morrow, that they are the real wealth of the 
nation and that they need to get the right 
start to life. 

It is sad to relate that in contrast with 
these, India records the highest infantile 
mortality in the world. The mortality 
within 5 years of life in India constitutes a 
formidable figure in India. Even the unfed 
and underfed skinny children of the slums 
and the dirty streets need the tonic of active 
play. No where in the world is the child so 
exploited as in India. The child worker is 
drawn from the homes of the middle-classes 
and poorer classes and is worked either in 
the house itself or outside. Our congested 
homes, our schools without playgrounds, 
neighbourhoods devoid of open spaces and 
our civilization in general have all conspired 
to steal away play from the lives of our 
young people. Is it any wonder that we 
are the shortest-lived people in the world ? 

Education through Play.—Physical edu- 
cation is no more connected with mere 
muscle culture. It is ultra-education as 
most modern educationists have recognised 
it. Itstands for the education and harmon- 
ious development of organic vigour, of 
physical alertness, establishment of whole- 
some social habits and sentiments and above 
all the building up of character and the 
qualities that go to make good citizens, 
The physical educationist constantly en- 
deavours to create situations in which the 
success of these responses depends on the 
measure of intellectual discrimination and 
observation they use, as wellas the ability 
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to adjust themselves to and to co-operate 


with the responses of their associates. It is 
in recognition of this fact that Froebel, 
Pestolozzi and Montessorie have all stressed 
learning through the medium of play. The 
method works at its best in the playgrounds 
and in the camps, whese situations are 
created in which the individual is so much 
more spontaneous than in the class-room, 
that he naturally expresses himself per- 
fectly, freely and unguardedly, and gives a 
better opportunity to those who are watch- 
ing over him to observe and educate 
responses which may be anti-social, such as 
those indicating selfishness, aggressiveness 
and deceitfulness. It is possible to make 
class-room education as enjoyable as play 
and less irksome than work, and make play 
as educational as it can be made. And 
further, in the class-rooms there is not that 
opportunity which exists in the playground 
for intimate contact and _ fellowship. 
Teachers with vision, character and purpose 
have unique opportunity to influence inti- 
mately the lives of the growing generations 
that come under their care, inculeate ideals 
of abundant living, bring under one fold 
individuals of different social status, caste, 
creed, religion and nationality so that they 
may feel members of one family. 

Our National Heritage.—We are an 
ancient nation, with a civilization which can 
be traced back to at least 3,000 years. The 
life, then, was simple but well-ordered. 
Our ancients knew well the art of living. 
They did not create for themselves the many 
social complications and perplexities which 
are characteristic of our present day civili- 
zation. There was creative zeal in their 
work and work was a pastime. It ceased to 
be a task. There was not much of a distine- 
tion between work and play, labour and 
leisure, education and recreation. There was 
plenty of mutual aid, accommodation and 
appreciation. The spirit of service pervaded 
every walk of life. By its intrinsic worth 
and traditional tolerance, our civilization 
has not only withstood the onslaught of 
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many and varied cultures but has assimilated 
them in the process, and emerged out of 
these contacts richer and finer. It is 4 
hopeful sign of our times that we see today, 
after a stage of dormancy, a renaissance of 
our ancient culture in every field, in art, 
craft, dance, literature and what not. 

In physical education as in every other 
field, we have a rich heritage of which we 
can be rightly proud. We geta glimpse of 
these in our memorable epics. While the 
fighting forces of ancient India were well 
equipped in the many manly arts of wrestl. 
ing. archery, fencing, sword-play, horse. 
riding, hunting, swimming, boxing, ete,, 
Yoga-Asanas, Pranayams, Siirya Namaskars, 
Dhunds, Bhaithaks and other indigenons 
gymnastics, games, contests and activities 
were practised by all and sundry, for the 
attainment, and maintenance of a sound 
body and mind. Even in these as in every 
other field, the spiritual attitude was all. 
pervading. Inthe military art of killing 
the enemy, ethics and chivalry of a high 
order prevailed and elevated humanity much 
above the beasts. There was no ruthless. 
ness in competition and conflict, no barbari- 
ty even in the bitterest struggle. In normal 
day-to-day life, work amidst the rough, 
rustic, rural atmosphere and the facing of 
the rigours of Mother Nature, made people 
fit for life and service. When the earthly 
abode of the human soul was viewed as the 
temple of God and was hence enjoined by 
our scriptures to be kept in health and 
cleanliness, it is no wonder that physical 
exercise was gone through with real reli- 
gious fervour, devotion and regularity and 
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had a great mass appeal. Thus, health and§ gt 
keep-fit consciousness had a religious appeal. § Ti 
Even our many schools of classical dancing se 
were dedicated to the Divine and our folk-§ B 
dances and other rhythmic activities were§ th 
features of the many religious festivities off M 
our country. m 

Present Oondition.—While gloating overg m™ 


our brilliant past and emphasising the im- 


¢i 
portance of physical education, we cannot i 












ated & be blind to the stark realities of the present 
- of f conditions in our country. The utter pover- 
s a @ tyof the masses, mal-nutrition, starvation, 





poor resistance to diseases, inadequate 
medical relief, illiteracy, ignorance, super- 
stition and a legion of other problems are 
harrowing facts, if only we have eyes to see, 
ears to hear and hearts to feel. Let us 
remind ourselves of the fact that India 
records the lowest expectancy of human 
life. We have the largest infantile morta- 
lity in the world. People in our country 
have poor standard of life and the per-capita 
income is one of the lowest. Only a negli- 
gible percentage of people are literate. The 
health conditions of services are deplorable 
and inadequate. The incidence of all pre- 
yentable diseases is the greatest in our 
country. Constantly recurring epidemics 
and prevalance of contagious diseases like 
tuberculosis, etc., cannot be adequately 
met with due to inadequate food, insanitary 
conditions, congested housing, poor resist- 
ance and the low ebb of life. 

Recreation and Leisure.—Disraeli has well 
said that ‘increased leisure and increased 


lay, 























ri: recreation are the two civilizers of man.’ 
al # Ifwhat we see in the present war is the 
bh,@ symbol of our modern civilization, it is 





evident that the leisure of the mechanised 
age is being misused, recreation and physi- 
eal fitness movement prostituted, and the 
very vitals of our civilization destroyed 
before our eyes. A nobler civilization of 
the nations’ leisure alone can better humani- 
ty and elevate civilization. 

The way in which the man-in-the-street 
spends his hours of leisure is a matter of 
great social significance. The leisure, if 
rightly used, can result in self-improvement, 
self-expression, and cultural advancement. 
But there is much truth in the maxim that 
the idle man’s mind is the devil’s workshop. 
More than 90% of the criminal acts are com- 
mitted during the leisure hours. This is 
more true of juvenile delinquency, the in- 
eidence of which is higher during the vaca- 
tion. The hours of leisure are usually hours 
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of danger, often misdirected and ill-spent in 
dissipation, excitement and demoralization. 
The drugs, opium andalecohol are resorted to 
for ‘escape’ from the anguish of life and for 
temporary feeling of exhilaration and con- 
tentment. While the taverns and commer. 
cialised public recreational places such as 
cinemas, gambling places, ete., are well 
patronised by our labouring classes, we still 
find some people reading newspapers, maga- 
zines, novels, ete., perhaps of a doubtful 
character ; some drink tea and hear way- 
side music in some petty restaurant ; some 
smoke away their hours in blessed idleness 
or in the company of gossip mongers ; some 
gamble away their time and money on any- 


thing that may come along their way ; 
some get mixed up in processions and 
meetings, work themselves into a high 


frenzy and come into conflict with law; 
only a few who have developed active habits 
of play actually take part in sports and 
games while many enjoy as passive on- 
lookers and critics. Undoubtedly, there 
exists a craving for social participation and 
to escape the monotony of routine living. 
There is an unquenchable thirst for know- 
ledge, may be physical, intellectual, aes. 
thetic, cultural or spiritual. There is the 
urge for leadership, excitement, thrills, self- 
expression and self-sacrifice. The modern 
recreation movement with its programme 
of games, sports, reading-rooms, libraries, 
lectures, debates, music, cinema, drama, 
camps, outings, community recreation and 
celebration of festivities can alone accept 
the challenge of the problem of leisure and 
use it for the elevation and preservation of 
human values. 

Recreation in ‘Public Health’ and ‘ Town- 
Planning’:—Our cities have grown in a 
chaotic way into sprawling towns. They 
grow and become set, even before we realise 
the necessity of planning. Even the exten- 
sions of the greater city areas are not well 
planned, with any vision of the future 
developments and needs. We tolerate many 
slums, cropping up like mushrooms all over 
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the cities. What we need is a sweeping 
policy to do away with these blighted spots 
which are the breeding places of plague, 
pestilence, vice and crime. We need Im- 
provement Trusts in our cities to tackle the 
problem of housing on a scientific basis, by 
providing modern tenements with plenty of 
light, space, privacy, adequate transport and 
facilities for healthy social and community 
life. We need to use the extensive fore 
shores of our port towns'for better purposes 
than merely as idlers’ paradise. Public 
recreation on a comprehensive scale, suitable 
for both sexes and all ages, can be organised 
in these ‘‘ozone-areas.’’ 

A city wanting in these features which 
are necessary for the fruitful and happy life 
of its people, falls short of its highest possi- 
bilities. There is nothing in the city-plan 
that may contribute more vitally to the 
active life of its people than appropriate 
provision for active recreation which pro- 
vides enough sunlight, release of creative 
energies and contact with nature. Good 
city-planing calls for a variety of outdoor 
play-areas which fall under the following 
types :—1. Home play yards. 2. Play-lots 
for children of pre-school age, within apart- 
ment buildings. 3. Neighbourhood play- 
ground for boys and girls. 4. Play-fields for 
adults and youths. 5. Parks,—landscaped 
areas with play facilities. 6. Swimming 
pools, gymnasia, Thalim-khanas and Akha- 
das. 7. Stadia for mass demonstrations, 
youth rallies, ete. 8. Community recreation 
and servicecentres. 9. Organised foreshores 
for active recreation, music, ete. 10. Reser- 
vations in the country for camping, hiking, 
picnicking, Sanatoria, Rest-houses, Youth- 
Hostels, Convalescent Homes, ete. 

AVENUES OF SERVICE: 1. Health Edu- 
cation.—We emphasise the need for an ad- 
equate programme of graded heaith education 
in our educational institutions which will 
include health services, opportunities for the 
practice and inculcation of health habits. 
As far more important than mastering Milton, 
Shakespeare, Southey, Kalidasa and Fir- 


dausi, our young people will have to be told 
to cultivate an erect posture, to take care of 
their body, hands, legs, noses, eyes, teeth, 
ears, organs, muscles and nerves. They 
should know something about the hygiene of 
living, of housing, of food, of dress, of mat. 
ing. The curriculum of studies should take 
cognisance of these things as well as those 
that provide recreation and amusement of a 
healthy and edifying character. And, it is 
necessary for our girls to have some know- 
ledge of home-craft, mother-craft, child-care 
and training. Medical inspection should be 
linked up with the treatment of defects 
discovered and arrangements should be made 
for the follow-up work. In addition to 
Doctors, Physical Directors, Nurses and 
Health Visitors, there should be social 
workers for individual case work among 
problem children and problem parents. Pro. 
vision for mid-day meals in schools is a dire 
necessity to combat the malnutrition which 
is rampant due to chronic poverty in the 
country. 

2. School Physical Education.—The 
urgent reforms of school physical education 
can be stated thus: — 

a. Health and Physical educations shall 
form a vital part of intra-curricular pro- 
gramme. 

b. Our educational institutions shall 
provide adequate playgrounds and facilities 
for ‘Play-for-all’ and ‘Play-all-games’ pro- 
gramme. 

ce. Adequate number of teachers with 
professional training, adequate salary and 
status, shall be in charge of the health and 
physical education programme. 

d. Promotion of pupils shall depend, 
in the first place, upon the health and 
physical fitness and their capacity to stand 
the strain of an all-round and comprehensive 
education. 

8. College Physical Education.—Physi 
cal education as a science should be a course 
in thecurriculum. Our colleges have greater 
responsibility in preparing our young men 
for life and work, College education is yet 
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PpaY-EQUIPMENT IN R&#LATION To AGE AND ATTRACTIONS FoR PRE-SCHOOL AND SCHOOL Boys 


AGE 
Period 


Place 


Attractions 


Indoor or shade 
play equip- 
ments an 
activities 


Outdoor Play 
Apparatus, 
ames, 
Sports ete, 


1 upto 3 yrs. 
Baby 


Home 


Sound 
Shape 
Taste 
Colour 


Rattle 
Ball 


d Wooden Toys 


Beads 
Play-blocks 
Wooden pegs 


Sand Play 

Safe Wooden 

Platform 

Space for free- 
play 


3 upto 6 yrs. 


6 upto 12 yrs. 


Childhood 


Nursery 


Creation 
Destruction 
Manipulation 


Ele. School 


Mobility 
Manual labour 


Moving articles Self-help 


Pyramids 
Puzzle boxes 


Work idea 


Tricicle 
Scooter 


Hammer & Pegs Rocking Horse 


Peg-clock 
Pull-alongs 
Building blocks 


Sand-box 
Chair swings 
Small-slide 
Low climbing 
device 
Reserved spot 
for play 
Simple games 
Story plays 
Imitation 
Musical plays 


Hand Cart 

Wheelbarrow 

Toys for water 
and sand play 


Sand Box 
Wading pool 
Swings 
See-Saws 
Sliding-Chute 
Horizontal ladder 
Travelling Rings 
Balance Beam 
Giant Stride 
Jungle Gym, 
Low Gieubing and 
sliding devices 
Area for free play 
and low organ- 
ised games 
Hunting, chasing 
and ~—s running 
play 
Traffic play 
Individual play 
with marbles, 
tops, kites, etc, 
Nature study 
Museum 
Rhythmic acti- 
vities 
Dramatics 


12 upto 15 yrs. 


Early 
Adolescence 


Sec. School 


Invention 
Skill-thirst 
Competition 
Team Spirit 
Rhythm 
Complicated 
mosaics 
House builders 
Meccano sets 
Hand work 
clay, paper, 
leather, wire, 
beads, knitting 
Group rhythmic 
activities 
Swings 
Horizontal Bar 
Horizontal ladder 
Rings, Trapeze 
Ocean Wave 
Giant Stride 
Team Games 
Simple minor 
group games 
Small-area and 
Big-area major 
games 
Indian games 
Simple track and 
field sports 
events 
Swimming, 
Boxing, 
Tumbling 
Cubbing, 
Camping 


in 


15 upto 18 yrs, 


Later 
Adolescence 


High School 


Pleasure 
Recreation 
Exercise 
Co-operation 
Competition 


Science Lab. 

Indoor games 

Music 

Drama, paintings, 
art, etc. 

Indoor Gym, 


Horizontal bars 
Parallel bars 
Horse, Buck 
Roman Rings 
Trapeze 
Selected minor 
group games 
Small-area and 
big-area 
Major games 
Indian games 
Track and Field 
sports 
Aquatics 
Boxing 
Wrestling 
Camping 
Scouting 
Indian Gymnastics 


The lists cannot be exhaustive, The groups are arbitrary and are quite elastic, The activities can be 
over-lapping. Programme making and planning should be in the hands of trained leadership, 


In Adulthood, the play habit should be carried on, according to interest and capacity. 


For Girls, from the period of early adolescence an entirely different programme of activities will have 


to be devised, 


merely for self-development but also for 
leadership training. A rational scheme of 
physical education makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the social life of the University 
community by developing wholesome ideals 
and standards of conduct amongst its mem- 
bers, 


the privilege of a microscopic fraction of the 
population ; therefore it is much more 
incumbent that each individual, in addition 
to self-improvement, should be charged with 
the task of serving, enlightening and enrich- 
ing the lives of the less-privileged people. 
The colleges have the responsibility not 
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4. Physical Education for Girls and 
Women.—Up to the primary school stage 
or early adolescence, girls and boys can 
have identical programme. But from then 
onwards, physical, psychological and emo- 
tional changes in these necessitate our 
planning different programmes for them. 
Nature prepares man to be strong and hardy 
to face the rigours of life, while it prepares 
women for the graceful and tender biologi- 
cal duties of motherhood. Naturally, our 
programme of physical education will have 
to aid, rather than run counter to what 
mother Nature has so carefully planned. 
Hence, it is obvious that evolving a scheme 
suited to the traditions, interest, health 
and growth of our womanhood is one 
of the most delicate and scientific tasks. 
Track and field games of speed, violence 
and toughness are from their nature unsuit- 
ed for girls, while team sports requiring 
lesser organisation and group activities with 
rhythm and music like the Lezim, Kolattum 
Kummi, folk-dances and individual ones 
such as fencing, archery, tennis, golf, etc,, 
appear well suited. For sheer beauty, art, 
expression, poise, music, rhythm, joy 
through effort and poetry, can anything 
excel our classical dancing, such as Bharata- 
Natya, Abhinaya, ete.? These activities 
are more becoming of our girls and are in 
keeping with our traditions and heritage 
just as the sarees lie gracefully and natur- 
ally on Indian women. ) 

5. Educational Institutions as Commu- 
nity Oentres.—It is of paramount importance 
that our educational institutions should 
create an urge in the minds of the students 
to serve the community, the neighbourhood 
and the nation at large. Such social educa- 
tion can be described as the education of the 
‘heart’, the ability to see, feel and heal. If 
Schools and Colleges become real community 
centres they can contribute a great deal to 
the civic, social, health and keep-fit consci- 
ousness. Social investigations into the slum 
areas and studies in the socio-economic con- 
ditions of our people will be interesting 
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avocations during the vacations. Walking 
tours, outings, campings, etc. can invigor. 
ate our youths and harden them to face the 
struggles of life, softening their hearts at the 
same time to feel for the underprivileged 
and work for social justice and human 
betterment. In a comprehensive programme 
of physical education these extra-curricular 
activities should find ample encouragement, 
And further, it is an economic waste to 
utilise our school-plant and  playground- 
plant for only a few hours during the day 
and for a few months during the year. Can 
they not be made use of for many more 
community activities and throughout the 
year ? 

6. Recreation in Industries.—Recrea- 
tion is one of the most important items of 
industrial welfare. Labour in industries 
frequently works under conditions which are 
unhygienie, filled with noises, nerve-rack- 
ing vibrations, dust, odours and stale indoor 
air. These put astrain upon the workers’ 
mental equilibrium and physical resistance, 
Under such conditions, a well balanced 
scheme of organised recreation acts as & 
soothing balm to their tired nerves and re- 
juvenates them. This sphere of welfare 
work can contribute indirectly to the maxi- 
mum production by keeping the workers 
fit and lessening absenteeism due to petty 
ailments which usually result from poor 
resistance. It can also bring about indus- 
trial harmony by building personal relation- 
ship, co-operation, team-work and loyalty 
and by offering opportunities for self-im- 
provement and self-expression. 

In addition to planning a_ central 
organisation which can co-ordinate the acti- 
vities of the various clubs for the different 
games, there should be provision for indoor 
recreation through reading rooms, table- 
games, gymnastics, music, drama, cinema, 
hobby-clubs, as well as camping, picnicking, 
ete. A net-work of community centres in 
all the residential localities, established not 
only by the industrialists but by the Muni- 
cipalities as wellas the Governments, can 


of t 
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and 
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goa long way in brightening up the lives 
of the workers. These can become the 
oases in the desert of their existence. If 
these community centres are properly 
organised under suitable leadership and 
fnancial support, they can build up healthy 
inter-family and inter-communal fellowship 
and neighbourliness. Crowds can be turned 
into communities through creative activi- 
ties. In short, these centres can become 
the training places for democratic living 
and good citizenship. 

7. Community Service through Public 
Playgrounds.—In the hands of trained and 
rsourceful leadership, the play activities 
inpublic playgrounds could be made the 
means to know the individual and com- 
munities intimately, knit them tegether in 
human brotherhood without the distinction 
ifeaste, creed, colour and nationality and 
lead them on into many channels of fruitful 
wtivity that will enrich their personalities. 
The playgrounds undoubtedly offer fresh, 
open-air, recreation and exercise and these 
ire quite apparent even to the layman. 
the supervised and organised games, in 
dition, open opportunities for character 
nilding. Team work builds up discipline, 
operation and camaraderie. Extension 
wtivities can include adult education, night- 
whool, reading rooms, lectures, debates, 
imma, cinema, concerts, camping, excur- 
ions, first-aid, home-nursing, unemploy- 
ment bureau, sick-visiting, ete. In short, 
playground directors can become friends, 

ides and philosophers of the communities 
Mid carry the message of good living and 
ler into many of the needy homes. If 
were are a string of playgrounds, the 

tiveness of service can be manifold pro- 
ided there is co-ordination and centralised 
lidance, 

8. Rural Recreation—There is need for 
network of rural community centres, at 
“si one in each village, which can tackle 

ultaneously the problems of finding the 
tidamentals of normal human existence, 

@ely, food, clothing and shelter; pro- 
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blems of education—basic, technical, agricul- 
tural, adult, health and physical ; problems 
of various vocations, co-operative farming, 
cottage industries, arts, handicrafts, co- 
operative marketing, etc.; problems of 
recreation and organisation of social and 
community life and the problems of social 
security. The role, which these community 
centres can play in rebuilding rural life 
cannot be too much emphasised. 

Once the economy of the village is 
placed on a sound basis by this method of 
co ordination of all the activities, we can 
go ahead in our scheme of putting more joy 
and merriment into the drab life of dwindl- 
ing rural India. We can resurrect and 
revive the old-time village games and con- 
tests which have lost their glamour due to 
contact with the towns and the town- habits, 
and introduce such of those town-games 
that may suit our village conditions and 
finances. We should, however, place em- 


phasis on team games of indigenous origin, 
organise teams everywhere and co-ordinate 


their activities:through inter-club and inter- 
village leagues and tournaments. We can 
encourage wrestling, fencing, music, enter- 
tainments, folk dances, etc. We can steal 
a leaf from the Stakhonovism of Russia and 
make each man a hero, one who can handle 
the greatest weight of paddy or wheat, 
plough the greatest tract of land, raise the 
best crop in the village, make or handle the’ 
largest number of bricks or revets. We can 
put in healthy competitive idea of sports into 
agriculture, manual labour, handicrafts and 
arts. By setting the strong man of health 
and character as the ideal of the village, we 
can inspire growing generations with the 
ideals of full and glorious life. 

9. Healthand Education through Camp- 
ing and Allied Activities.—Camping is re- 
cognised throughout the world as an activity 
of great educational value to every boy and 
girl, and the most important single item in 
the character building work undertaken by 
boy and girl leaders. it solves the problem 
of ‘too much house’ and takes the boys and 
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girls away from the city’s noise and whirl 
and its social complications and abnormali- 
ties: The emancipation from parent devo- 
tion and domination is often essential for 
the attainment of the emotional, intellectual 
and social maturing and independence of the 
boys and girls. Such qualities as courage, 
resourcefulness, robustness, love of the 
beautiful in Nature, industry, sociability, 
and co-operative behaviour have ever been 
considered among the fine fruits of the 
summer camping experience. The camp is 
built on the principle that every one works. 
It is a training place in the art of co-opera- 
tive living and self-help and is thoroughly 
democratic in its organisation. Strong 
physique, robust health, good blood, sound 
nerves, these are essential conditions for 
character and efficiency. And these com- 
bined with adaptability, sociable and co- 
operative behaviour and the spirit of sharing 
and serving undoubtedly go to make good 
citizenship. Educational tours, walking 
tours, picnics, excursions to places of 
interest should all be considered legitimate 
activities of our educational institutions. 
These can widen the outlook and deepen the 
culture of the people. 

10. Youth Organisations.—The coun- 
tries that have progressed amongst the 
comity of nations are those which have 
taken care of their young people. It is in 
the nature of the youths to get together; for, 
they thirst for society, companionship and 
activities. We find any number of youth 
organisations scattered all over the country, 
—ill-organised, semi-organised and facing 
the many problems of mere existence. 
These youth organisations should be knit 
together, given state-aid and guidance and 
the activities co-ordinated for national de- 
monstrations and ‘‘get-togethers’’. Unless 
a National Youth Organisation affiliates all 
the existing recognised youth institutions 
and makes it possible for even the poorest 
to seek membership without any financial 
obligation, it will not be possible to care 
for allthe young men and women in the 
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country. It should be a purely social venta 
and steer clear of all power and party 
politics, with the one and only aim of sery. 
ing and building the young, physically ft, 
mentally alert, morally upright, socially 
amicable, emotionally stable, and spiritually 
balanced. The adequate care of the m. 
employed youth will be a special problem to 
be tackled. The ‘Peace army’ organised 
in England after the last great war for pro. 
viding wholesome work to the unemployed, 
to save them from the drudgery and mono 
tony and to teach them the dignity of 
labour by working on the roads, clearing 
the forests, etc., was a constructive e& 
periment and could be profitably tried in 
India. This will benefit and improve the 
country as well asthe youths. In England 
and in the continent we hear of Youth 
Hostels scattered all over the country. 
catering to the various recreational interests 
of the youths and providing them with 
plenty of outdoor life and open air. These 
activities will help to unite the young 
people of the country in an indissoluble 
fellowship and understanding. 

In conclusion, let it be emphasised that 
we havea rich reservoir of experience il 
our ancient past from which we can rightly 
draw our inspiration. In India we have a 
inter-play of various cultures as well as the 
valuable experiences of other countries 
There is at the disposal of humanity the 
scientific knowledge of the world by whith 
we can test every known method. We ar 
well acquainted with the conditions thal 
prevail at present in India, the social strut 
ture, the economic status and the variou 
other factors. The potentialities of the ple 
movement are immense. A comprehensit 
national programme of physical educatio 
and recreation will have to be born out of 
desire to elevate the status of our mother 
land amidst the comity of nations. It is 10 
an easy task but once we realise the magti 
tude of the problem and the necessity | 
solve it, no obstacle will prove insurmow 
able, 
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CCORDING to the dictionary the word 
‘accident’ means ‘a mishap’, ‘an 
unexpected event proceeding from an 

unknown cause’, ‘a chance event’, ‘event 

vithout apparent cause’, ‘unexpected act,’ 

‘intentional act’, ete. If we accept any 

of these connotations it would not only make 

an objective approach to the problem of 
accidents impossible but render us indiffer- 
et to preventive measures that may have 
to be adopted to ward them off. Such an 
attitude betrays a lack of elementary scienti- 
fe training of the mind; what is still 
worse, it reveals lamentable ignorance 
of the etiology of accidents. No doubt, 
accidents cannot be often studied under 
strictly prescribed laboratory conditions ; 
neither is it conceivable to bring the con- 
ditions of causation of each and every 
secident under control so much so that a 
~yarticular accident can be repeated, as is 
possible in the case of some physical phe- 
nomena in the domain of Physics, Chemis- 
try, and such other basic sciences. But that 
should not be considered as a sufficient 
widence to prove that the problem of 
tccident causation is beyond the purview of 
scientific investigation. The correct method 
of dealing with such phenomena would be 
to find out the limitations under which they 
ire to be investigated and proceeded with. 
Unfortunately the subject did not receive 
adequate consideration till psychologists 
recently brought their heads together fora 
scientific study of this problem and suggest- 
td possible remedial measures. Soon after 
the beginning of the present century, some 
stientists, mostly psychologists, refused to 
be guided by the popular meaning of the 
word and started studying carefully the so- 
talled unexpected event, accident, and 
tracing all relevant facts about its causation, 

After years of fruitful research these in- 

yestigators discovered many pertinent facts 
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concerning what was heretofore considered 
as more or lessa gift of chance and they 
thus paved the way for future workers in 
this field. The facts they discovered have 
since been recognised as the fundamental 
facts about accident causation. Once the 
diagnosis was correctly made it did not take 
the investigators long to suggest proper 
preventive and curative measures. The real 
difficulty lay in the task of successfully 
analysing the so-called elusive event, acci- 
dent and once that was done prevention 
followed as a matter of course. 

It may not be out of place to mention 
here that theoretically speaking even such 
an abstract factor as ‘chance’ has not been 
left out of scientific study and analysis on 
the ground that it is apparently unanalys- 
able or uncontrollable or beyond the scope 
of laboratory experimentation. On the other 
hand, mathematics has adequately solved the 
problem by logically analysing the so-called 
chance and its effects on matter and mind. 
It has also formulated some well defined 
laws governing the apparently fortuitous 
behaviour of chance. We shall discuss in the 
course of this article the findings, including 
the recent ones, of the investigators in this 
field and examine the problem of accident 
prevention in the light of their discoveries 
and recommendations. 

Problem Stated.—For a scientific study 
of the problem of accident causation it is 
important to keep in mind the two types of 
accidents usually met with in nature : 

(1) The first type relates to street 
accidents, i.e., those caused by motor, tram, 
train, ete., and are taken to be the inevit- 
able consequences of the march of civiliza- 
tion. Within this class are included by far 
the largest number of accidents occurring in 
any modern city or town and also cases 
arising out of a sudden fall, sudden collapse 
ofa building, or, as happened recently in 
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Bombay, and still more recently in the port 
of Chicago in U.S.A., sudden severe explo- 
sion accompanied by monstrous fire. Such 
accidents receive little attention of people 
except some lip sympathy because, by circum- 
stances and by accident, they are made help- 
less witnesses of such tragic happenings. In 
this connection it would be somewhat in- 
teresting to note the legal view of the 
problem. Almost everyday in the morning 
on opening the daily newspaper we find 
some inquest reports of the city coroner on 
the body of one or more accident victims. 
These reports, almost in all cases, are ex- 
pressed in a traditional form, namely, that 
an inquest was held on the body of such and 
such a person and that the death was found to 
have been due to accidental causes. In such 
investigations, what receives more attention 
is the apparent cause of the death rather 
than the circumstances which brought it 
about ; and therefore these people do not 
pursue the matter any further, little ima- 
gining that their analysis is not very sound. 
This unscientific attitude is somewhat res- 
ponsible for allaying peoples’ curiosity in 
the matter. Most people seem to believe 
that such reports are final and that no useful 
purpose would be served by further dragging 
the matter. The death, according to them, 
brings to a close the whole event. Speaking 
from one’s sentiments there may be some 
sort of justification for such an attitude; but 
looking at the problem in its proper per- 
spective such attitudes cannot be defended 
and they are highly detrimental to the pro- 
gress of science. A scientist can never be 
satisfied with such meagre description of the 
cause and effect. A concrete illustration 
will bring home the point at issue. Suppos- 
ing at one time some eight people crossed 
successfully the Hornby Road at the point 
opposite the V. T. station clock tower, while 
the ninth pedestrian met with an accident, 
though all of them crossed under the same 
objective circumstances, in the face of some 
external dangers. Why is it that only the 
ninth person met with accident while the 


remaining eight, though threatened with 
presumably the same danger from outside, 
were able to cross and go to the other side} 
Or let us again consider the cases of acg- 
dents which are of late occurring in the 
suburban section of the B. B. & C. I. and 
G.I. P. railways in Bombay due to what 
has since been found to be overcrowding 
in the local trains. Those who have recent 
ly taken a trip in any of these suburban 
trains know how many people usually travel 
on the foot-boards clinging to the iron bars 
at the doorways to the absolute discomfort 
of other passengers. But contrary to our 
expectation not all the persons travelling 
in that way at a particular moment drop 
down; and not from all the doorways, 
Only one or two such persons out of the lot 
bave been found to slip off and fall down, 
meeting with severe injuries which usually 
prove fatal. 

Instances of this sort can be multiplied 
without in any way improving the ‘prospeet 
of finding a way out of such situations. How 
can we account for such strange happenings! 
The usual explanations offered in such cases 
take one of the followiug forms:—the un- 
fortunate man, of the first example, was 
absent-minded ; he was probably having 4 
sensory defect and so could not see or hear 
the obvious danger signal; he was careless; he 
was slow in his strides and movements, ete. 
Some people who seem to be wiser refuse to 
offer any plausible explanation whatsoever 
since, according to them, the word itself is 
self-explanatory. If there can atall be any 
reasonable cause for it, why should the 
occurrence be called an accident? Yet there 
is another type of explanation which is even 
more ingenious than others of the kind and 
can only be regarded as a fertile product of 
imagination. This type of explanation 
virtually rings down the curtain over the 
incident by suggesting that the man was 
destined to meet with that accident, or that 
it was long before written on his forehead 
that on such and such a date and at a speci- 
fied time the man in question would meet 
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with an accident of the sort he has actually 
suffered. The conjectures do not seem to 
stop there but take us a step further by 
suggesting that nothing could have been 
done by way of preventing what was more 
or less pre-ordained and therefore inevitable. 
According to the advocates of this view 
some superhuman power arranges such 
events for some of us occasionally and it 
would be almost sinful on our part to try to 
undo what is written there, meaning the 
forehead region. Such sterile explanations 
donot lead us anywhere; nor do the attitudes 
revealed therein suggest any fresh clue 
to a scientific explanation of accidents. 
While appreciating the originality of these 
explanations one cannot but be surprised 
to find the amount of fantastic element un- 
necessarily, and perhaps unknowingly too, 
introduced into the concept and for which 
there can be very little justification. 

(2) The second type of accidents refers 
to those that occur in industries and indus- 


rial concerns and are denoted by the name 


In this. group of 
accidents the external causes, besides being 
somewhat limited in number and unlike 
those discussed under (1) above, are more or 
less well-defined so far as their applicability 
ina particular situation is concerned. In- 
dustrial accidents may be generally said to 
result from three sources: firstly from lack 
of adequate safegards about the machines 
(the nature of these safeguards has been dis- 
eussed in detail under ‘Preventive Measures’ 
below); secondly from a large number of 
external factors, such as, bad ventilation, 
bad illumination, unusual atmospheric tem- 
perature, etc., over which the worker has 
practically no control; and thirdly from 
those factors that are to be found in the 
worker himself, i.e., the individual factors 
as a direct consequence to the existence of 
individual differences which have their 
origin in the constitution of the germ plasm 
of the human organism. The last source is 
the most important from psychological view 
point since here we find certain peculiarities 
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and characteristics of human beings, the 
existence of which in individual cases pre- 
disposes the organism to accidents or tends 
to make him ‘accident prone’—a term gen- 
erally used by industrial psychologists to 
describe such people. That some of the 
causes in an accident situation are inherent 
in the very nature of the tasks or instruments 
and tools handled by the workers needs no 
elaboration; that certain tasks, more than 
others, involve risk and danger to the indivi- 
duals can also be readily conceded to; but 
what is really difficult to comprehend in the 
absence of the ‘human factor hypothesis’ is 
that even after a careful elimination of all 
possible external sources of danger that 
might theoretically follow, cases of accidents 
though not to the extent and rate obtaining 
before still occur. To an untrained eye the 
human factor or personal element involved 
in an accident may not be quite apparent 
but one cannot go along way in the study 
of accident causation and ignore these. 
Merely pointing out that a particular work 
involved risk and danger, or that certain 
working conditions induce accidents or 
increase the incidence rate is to say the least 
about them. 

Psychologists came into the field when 
the whole atmosphere relating to accident 
causation was practically saturated with such 
beliefs and superstitions. They had, there- 
fore, to break considerable new ground 
before they could treat the problem scienti- 
fically. Carelessness which has much to 
recommend it as a plausible explana- 
tion, and which even now is held in 
certain quarters as one of the main causes of 
accidents, was found to be no better than a 
smoke screen interfering with the progres 
of the scientific study of the problem. The 
psychologists next examined the claim of 
‘chance hypothesis’ to explain the accident 
cases, but concluded that it cannot be 
regarded either adequate or appropriate; 
since the distribution curves of accident 
rates do not possess all the important 
characteristics of the well known ‘Gussian 
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Curve’. Leaving aside its mathematical con- 
notation of possibility or probability, the 
word ‘chance’ stands for some given unknown 
or unanalysed forces. Even in so ealled 
typical chance experiments, e.g., throwing 
of the dice or coins, it has been shown 
that the faces or sides lying upward in a 
particular throw are the result of the various 
complex forces acting upon them. How- 
ever, from the mass of materials available 
in the form of popular explanations which 
have been offered from time to time in this 
field to cover up new cases of accidents oc- 
curring frequently as a sequel to the changed 
transport and other conditions, as well as 
from the results of their further enquiry 
into the phenomenon, these investigators 
discerned that there is a personal element in 
all these occurrences, and the amount of that 
element varied from individual to individual 
and also in the same individual for the differ- 
ent periods of time and life. They further 
contended that the objective situation also 
not infrequently determines the amount and 
quality of this personal element to be called 
into play in a particular setting. This is a 
significant discovery leading up as it did to 
afurther study and understanding of the 
problem in different settings. Little did the 
people who naively offered some make- 
believe explanations of accident causation 
know that some day these very explanations 
would be construed to mean such things as 
human factor, personal element, ete. There 
is no hesitation in admitting that the germ 
of future scientific solution of the problem 
lay in those explanations ; for it has now 
been conclusively proved that a human 
element—however apparently insignificant 
—can almost always be traced in practically 
all cases of accidents and the two illustra- 
tions cited in (1) above are no doubt cases 
in point. 

Industrial Accidents.—The so-called ob- 
jective causes and prevention (if possible) 
of industrial accidents formed a subject of 
considerable interest and attention even in 
earlier days, but the scientific study of the 
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problem in its many settings was begun only 
in the beginning of the present century, 
The problem at first was tackled, though ndt 
to one’s absolute satisfaction, by those who 
were closely connected with industrial orga. 
nisations and national welfare of a country, 
The search for appropriate measures to 
prevent accidents was begun when respons. 
ible persons realised that industries in gen. 
eral have a direct bearing and influence on 
the economic condition of the worker and 
his family. But their efforts, without bring. 
ing about the much needed orientation in 
the general outlook, were confined in most 
eases to the finding of some rough and 
ready, easy and cheap method for the pre. 
vention of accidents. Cases are not infre- 
quent where the accident met by a particular 
man has resulted in the ultimate economic 
ruin of his whole family by bringing u.- 
timely death and destitution to his depend- 
ants. There are instances of a more pathetic 
nature; and it may be said without any hesi- 
tation that the ultimate responsibility for 
such upsetting of the economic and social 
structures automatically falls on the employ- 
ers who do not perhaps adequately realize 
the consequences of their indifference in the 
matter. Hence it is but natural that such 
people would be genuinely interested in the 
successful solution of the problem. Happily 
for the workers the entire outlook has in 
recent years been considerably changed and 
the pendulum of popular opinion has swung 
too far in their favour. Industrialists and 
employers of industrial concerns need no 
longer be told that nothing but good will 
come out of a movement for the control and 
prevention of accidents. But the serious- 
ness of the problem, which in almost all 
countries has been sought to be solved, if 
not wholly at least partially, by counteract- 
ing the evil effects of accidents with com- 
pensatory laws, is not always correctly 
appraised. These compensatory laws, & 
brief description of which will be given later 
have been enacted and enforced by the State 
or the Government of the land as a part of 











their duty in the matter. 

Apart from the fact that an almost 
criminal loss of human life and material 
results from such accidents which cannot 
be compensated even with the best of laws 
enacted for the purpose, the loss sustained 
by the members of the victim’s family as 
well as the loss to the industry and State 
amounts, in terms of money, to a colossal 
sum. An approximate idea of this loss may 
be had from the following roughly estimated 
figures available :—the number of accidents 
reported to the Home Office in Great Bri- 
tain, in 1929, was 161,269—the correspond- 
ing figure for the previous year being 
154,319 (Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories and Workshops for the year 
1929—H. M. Stationery Office). According 
toa report of the National Safety Council 
(Accident Facts, National Safety Council, 
Chicago, 1931, p. 5), approximately 99,000 
people were killed by accidents in the 
United States during 1930. This number 
represented a death rate from accidents 
_ alone of 80°4 per 100,000 population. In 

1929, it was revealed that in the United 
States the accident rate was second in rank 
in a list of leading causes of death among 
men, and eighth in rank in a similar list 
prepared for women. Thus in these cases 
accidents got a prominent place in Vital 
Statistics by considerably increasing the 
corresponding mortality ratio. One common 
feature in these figures is that the incidence 
rate is much higher among men than 
women, which is as it should be, since in 
usual peace time the number of men em- 
ployed in different industries is considerably 
higher than the percentage of women. Such 
difference in the incidence rate of accidents 
among the two sexes prevails in almost 
every country. 

The figures cited above are allin terms 
of human lives but to further estimate them 
in existing exchange values, to arrive at a 
reasonable cost debitable to the exchequer, 
isa dificult task; and the calculations of 
such costs are further complicated by the 
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existence of various costs other than the 
direct ones, such as payment for adequate 
medical treatment and insurance, expense 
of selecting and training new men to take 
the place of those who have suffered acci- 
dents, cost of maintaining safety and wel- 
fare departments which function with the 
object of preventing accidents and caring for 
the injured employees and their families. 
Coupled with these, of course, is a possible 
lowering of the output which adds further to 
the cost of production. However the total 
of all such costs and charges, computed 
roughly as they are, has been found, as 
reported by Heinrich, to be well over 
$5,000,000,000 in the United States for one 
ealendar year. Corresponding costs for 
other countries when computed on the above 
basis would no doubt reveal similar stag- 
gering figures. 

Huge as these figures are, it must be 
remembered that they refer only to accidents 
of sufficient gravity to make them reportable 
to the proper quarter according to the terms 
of the existing laws in this field. In the 
absence of such laws it is doubtful if the 
subject would ever have received any serious 
attention whatsoever. Even then cases are 
traceable where the employer has success- 
fully evaded the vigilance of the relevant 
laws by his tact and cleverness, thereby earn- 
ing the appreciation of the management who 
would otherwise have had to pay some com- 
pensation. Apart from such _ cases “the 
factory administration reports do not take 
account of a type of accidents, the number 
of which is in all probability still larger, but 
which are not sufficiently severe in nature 
from the legal point of view but which 
nevertheless cause untold suffering to the 
worker concerned and his family, as also 
much waste of work-time for the manage- 
ment. One investigator in this field reports 
that the non-notifiable accidents, meaning 
thereby those that are of a less severe 
nature, are as much as 30 per cent more than 
the notifiable ones. According to this same 
authority, to arrive at a reasonably depend- 
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able estimate of the total number of acci- 
dents caused in a particular industry, it is 
necessary to multiply the reported figure by 
anything between 10 and 50, the actual 
figure in a particular case being dependant 
upon the nature of the trade in question, 
since the ratio between notifiable and non- 
notifiable accidents has always been found 
to vary in different trades and occupations. 
It may thus be concluded that the number 
of minor accidents in any industry is also 
enormous and that such accidents, almost in 
all cases, entail severe suffering and cause 
temporary decline in the output and effici- 
ency of the worker. 

In India it is somewhat surprising to 
note that regular statistics about the incid- 
ence rate of accidents in different industries 
in various localities were not available until 
recently. Even the bitterest critics would 
doubtless agree that statistics, when timely 
computed and published—whatever may be 
the intrinsic value of the figure it sums 
up—facilitates enormously further discus- 
sion on a subject, and leads to the formula- 
tion of ideas and policies and measures that 
might be necessary to counter-effect certain 
tendencies manifest in the tabulated data. 
But the authorities here have so far failed 
in their duties in this matter. The Annual 
Report of the working of the Indian 
Factories Act in India during the year 1942, 
has been available to the public toward the 
second half of the current year, 1944, i.e., 
after more than one year anda half, which 
is rather amazing. Whatever might be the 
cause for this inordinate delay, one cannot 
fail to observe that such publications defeat 
the very purpose for which they are meant 
and tend to bring down the importance of 
these reports to a ridiculously low level. 
Dereliction of duties like this cannot be 
defended during any period of time much 
less in war time when a vast labour force 
has been employed to cope with the ever 
increasing demands on the different indus- 
tries of the country. So far as the forms of 
these reports are concerned it may be pointed 


out that the figures sampled therein should 
be computed on an all-India basis and for 
different industries so as to facilitate the 
task of comparison of the results. The 
reliability of such figures, however, as a sort 
of dependable index for calculating the total 
number ot accidents, shall be more or legs 
limited, as will appear from a perusal of 
what has been said in an earlier section, 
The following are the chief findings of 
the report so far as it relates to industrial 
accidents: — 

“Increased employment of workers, 
longer working hours, and employment of 
semitrained and sometimes untrained per- 
sonnel, are some of the factors responsible 
for an increase in the total number of acci, 
dents in factories in British India from 
48,736 in 1941 to 54,174 in 1942. The fatal 
and serious accidents increased respectively 
from 271 to 323 and from 8,374 to 9,111, and 
the average per 100,000 operatives was 


2,374 as against 2,260 during the previous. 


year’’. 

Methods of Prevention.—The suggestion 
about appropriate measure or measures, that 
can be adopted with advantage for the pre- 
vention of accidents of a particular type 
natuarlly pre-supposes a successful analy- 
sis of the internal and external situations 
which give rise to accidents; and it is this 
part of the task which earlier investigators 
could not solve. The position here is ana- 
logous to that of the general practitioners in 
medicine. A physician, for instance, is 
required to prescribe remedies for his 
patients’ ailments for which he has quite a 
large number of measures at his disposal. 
In any particular case he may prescribe one 
or more of these measures according to the 
need. But a suitable prescription is always 
preceded by a correct diagnosis. This 
diagnosis forms an integral part of the treat- 
ment which he may subsequently adopt and 
almost always involves a very careful con- 
sideration of the nature of the disease or 
ailment and the possible cause thereof. 
After he has successfully determined these 
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{wo things he would apply his mind and 
energies to finding out a suitable and most 
effective remedy for the purpose. Thus the 


guecess*of a physician in his treatment is- 


very much conditioned by the reliability 
and validity of his diagnosis. Similarly in 
the case of accident prevention, it is the 
cause of the accident that has to be properly 
and carefully analysed before arriving at 
any specific remedy. Only when a clear and 
objective picture of the occurrence has been 
obtained can effective recommendations to 
prevent a recurrence of such conditions be 
made, 

So far there are two different approaches 
to the problem of finding out suitable 
remedial measures. One of these concerns 
itself with the study of accidents with re- 
ference to external factors influencing 
persons in general, irrespective of their 
personal qualities and traits; and the 
remedial measures according to it imply, in 
some cases at least, voluntary or conscious 
control of such extraneous factors and con- 

fitions by the individuals themselves. The 
practical application of the foregoing prin- 
tiple has taken the form of enforcement of 
certain regulations or adoption of some 
safety devices, or both, the precise nature 
of these having to be determined carefully 
according to ths needs of the situation. In 
the second approach accidents are studied 
to find out how far they are affected by 
factors affecting the same group of individu- 
als differently though these individuals are 
presumably subjected to the same physical 
tavironment at the time of the accident. The 
remedies according to this view are based 
on the principle that they lie virtually out- 
side the domain of activities usually regard- 
ed as consciously or voluntarily controllable 
by human organisms. This lime of approach 
has resulted in more success as it has finally 
led to the formulation of the now-famous 
‘Human Factor Hypothesis’ in the explana- 
tion of accident causation. The techniques 
and measures that are followed according to 
it, have been carefully evolved and scientifi- 
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cally proved by the psychologists during the 
second quarter of the present century. The 
first approach failed to discover this im- 
portant human factor in the accident causa- 
tion and as a result, the remedies suggested 
by it have more or less proved to be of 
limited value and application as will be 
evident from the following section. 

In accprdance with the first method of 
tackling with the problem the remedies are 
embodied in the factory regulations. Almost 
every civilized State has laid down certain 
statutory requirements with regard to its 
industries for the purpose of protecting the 
lives of its workers. These requirements 
have since been called Factory Acts and 
Regulations and generally include among 
others, The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and Rules, The Industrial Disputes Acts and 
Rules, The Payment of Wages Act and 
Rules, The Maternity Benefit Act and Rules, 
ete. Though these regulations individually 
fall much short of the actual needs in the 
matter, they have on the whole really 
reduced the number of Industrial accidents 
by compelling the employers, amongst other 
things, to conform to some set standards for 
the working of the different plants and 
machineries so as to ensure adequate safety 
to the lives of the workers. Little doubt is 
entertained now-a-days about the efficacy of 
such rules and regulations ; and if the mea- 
sures are strictly enforced they would be 
able to reduce the workers’ liability to 
accidents in general to the level of an abso- 
lute minimum, The provisions under these 
laws and regulations have been found to 
differ somewhat in different countries; but 
this can be explained as due to the condi- 
tions of work and industry being not iden- 
tical in all places. Furthermore these laws 
enacted, as they must be, during a certain 
period of a country’s industrial development 
may not be considered adequate or even 
appropriate at a later stage because of the 
widely changed industrial atmosphere that 
might be prevailing afterwards. Hence 
arises the necessity of periodically re 
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examining the existing acts and relevant 
laws in this field to test their applicability 
or otherwise in order to keep the industrial 
conditions of the country in a perpetually 
progressing state. The importance of such 
periodic scrutiny and re-enactment of the 
factory acts of a country cannot be over- 
emphasized since on such changes and 
modifications as might be worked out depend, 
to a large extent, the incidence of accidents 
in any industry. Whatever may be the 


nature of benefit derived from these Aets 
one finds in them the earliest attempts, how. 
ever crude or inadequate, to prevent the 
happening of accidents. Hence these laws, 
though such attempts originated from 
humanitarian rather than truly scientific 
considerations, may well be regarded as 
‘preventive measures’ against accident 
causation recommended in earlier days, 
(To be continued) 
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{JHE ideal of the Play-Centre is to provide 
healthy, interesting and organised 
pastime to children, boys and girls 

with a view to develop character, and to 

prepare the young to become energetic, use- 
ful, healthy and social members of the 
community. 

The Greek ideal of the Body Beautiful 
is now more fully amplified as the Play- 
ground seeks to create the Body Beautiful, 
Healthy and Efficient. The external per- 
fection of the human body should be accom- 
panied by the full health of the human 
organism (including the health of each 
separate organ, limb, muscle, bone, blood 
tissue and cell) so that it is capable of per- 
forming the normal functions and duties of 
life thoroughly, speedily and efficiently. 

The aims of the Play-Centre are :— (1) 
To provide indoor and outdoor games and 
other recreational activities to suit various 
age groups of both the sexes. (2) To main- 
tain good health and improve the physique 
of the younger generation. (3) To develop 
character and provide opportunity of leader- 
ship tothe young. (4) To provide a healthy 
social life to the members of the Playground. 
(5) To encourage outdoor life and love for 
Nature amongst all youths. 

The Organisation of the Play-Centre.— 
The Play-centre should organise children 
residing in well-defined localities into play- 
groups managed by themselves, and 


organised, directed and _ supervised by 
persons who are friends of the young. 

The entire Play-Centre should be treated 
as one Unit. The Play-Centre is divided into 
the following Sections under a_ Section 
Leader who can also be a Group Leader :— 
(1) The Children’s Section having both boys 
and girls. (5 to9 years). (2) The Junior 
Girls’ Section. (10 to 14 years). (3) The 
Junior Boys’ Section. (10 to 14 years), 
(4) The Senior Girls’ Section. (15 to 18 
years). (5) The Senior Boys’ Section. (15 
to18 years). (6) The Young Men’s Section. 
(19 to 25 years). (7) The Young Women’s 
Section. (19 to 25 years). 

Each Section is further divided into 
Groups, according to heights of members, 
under a Group Leader. A group will have 
between 12 and 20 members. 

Leadership at the Play-Oentre.—The 
Superintendent of the Welfare Centre should 
be in general charge of the organisation and 
administration of the Play-Centre. 

Direction. —The Physical Director should 
be in charge of the direction of the Centre, 
assisted by Instructors. 

Supervision and Management.—The Efi 
ciency Officer, the Supervisor, the Quarter 
master and the Health Supervisor are res 
ponsible for the management and supervision 
of the Centre. 

Sections and Groups should be managed 
by Section and Group Leaders. 
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The Superintendent.—The Superinten- 
dent is responsible for the organisation, 
management and proper functioning of the 
Play-Centre and the proper care of the 
Playgrounds, He is also responsible for the 
allotment of groups to members. In case a 
Superintendent is not appointed, an Effici- 
mey Officer should function as the Superin- 
tendent, over and above discharging his 
duties as Efficiency Officer, The Superinten- 
dent will see that the policy, methods, and 
programme for the Centre are properly and 
eficiently executed. He is responsible for 
the proper maintenance of all records, The 
Superintendent should remain present on 
all Centre working days. 

In any place where the Superintendent 
of Welfare Work has many duties to per- 
form, he may appoint a Play-Centre Organi- 
ser to assist him in his work, 

The Physical Director.—The Physical 
Director is responsible for planning the 
organisation and determining the policy, 
methods and programme of the Play-Centre. 
He is responsible for the appointment of 
leaders (unless each group elects its own 
leader, or each member of a group becomes 
aleader by turn) and allotment of duties to 
them. He can take any action necessary 
for the discipline and good management of 
the Play-Centre, 

Instructors.—(1) Instructors are res- 
ponsible for the efficient organisation and 
management of Play Sections and Groups. 
They should (2) frame detailed programmes 
and allot games to Groups every month; (3) 
train Section and Group Leaders; (4) main- 
tain discipline in the Groups. 

Instructors will see that composition of 
groups are not altered ; members do not 
shift from one group to another; groups 
Play on the places allotted to them; attend: 
ance is regular and punctual and the level of 
tficiency is high, 

The Efficiency Officer.—The Efficiency 
Officer is the chief supervising authority, 

supervising the work of Instructors, Super- 
Visors, Health Supervisors, Section Leaders 
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and Group Leaders. He will supervise the 
Play-Centre organisation, the games played 
by groups, and the nourishment given to 
children. He will inspect all records to see 
that they are properly maintained. In the 
discharge of duties, he will not interfere 
with the legitimate functions of any other 
leader. 

The Health Supervisor.—The Health 
Supervisor is responsible for attending to 
the Medical Inspection of children; the 
maintenance of Physical Measurement 
Records; and for controlling the Nourish- 
ment Section of the Play-Centre, He is 
responsible for the good quality of nourish- 
ment and the maintenance of cleanliness 
and sanitation on the Playground. 

The Attendance Officer— The Attend. 
ance Officer is responsible for maintaining 
the regular attendance of children at the 
Play-Centre, On information about the 
irregular attendance of members by the 
Superintendent, the Attendance Officer will 
visit them and their parents to inquire about 
the cause of irregularity, and report the 
result to the Superintendent. 

The Physical Welfare Committee or the 
Playground Committee.—When Playgrounds 
and Welfare Centres have carried out their 
routine programmes under their officers for 
a sufficiently long period—of about two to 
three years—it is advantageous to have a 
Committee with the Physical Director or the 
Welfare Superintendent as the Chairman 
and with the Efficiency Officer, the Quarter- 
master, Instructors, the Health Supervisor, 
the Section Leaders and three or more 
representatives of Group Leaders as mem- 
bers. The Committee will elect its own 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

In the beginning the Committee may be 
entrusted the task of programme making, 
management of grounds and equipment, 
allotment of duties, preparation of budget 
estimates, maintenance of records, appoint- 
ment of leaders, etc. Gradually and with 
experience the committee may consider the 
more general problems of policy, methods, 
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membership, appointment of officers, and 
finance; and may make its own Bye-Laws. 

Membership.—Play-Centres and  play- 
grounds can hardly attain their ideals if 
they are not democratic. Regional Play- 
Centres and public play-grounds ought to 
have an open membership without charging 
fees to those who are not able to afford them. 
It is equally undesirable that those who can 
afford to pay for their recreations or the phy- 
sical welfare of their children should receive 
such facilities and amenities free of cost. 

As playgrounds provide the best op- 
portunities¥or developing social harmony 
and inter-centre, inter-group and inter-com- 
munal amity, it is desirable to follow a 
general policy of inviting guests and neigh- 
bours and organising inter-group _pro- 
grammes. 

The Playground.—Properly levelled play- 
grounds, free from stonesa nd other things 
causing injury can only be provided after 
the monsoon. Therefore, the work should be 
undertaken in September. Where such faci- 
lities are not provided, the boys have to play 
on streets which have a hard surface. Care 
should be taken to see that vehicular traffic 
is not disturbed in such cases. It is essential 
that groups should keep their own play- 
grounds clean, and the Efficiency Officer 
should see that this is done by all players. 
All playfields and courts should be kept clean, 
watered if necessary, and properly lined. 

Equipment.—All equipment should be in 
charge of the Quartermaster. All articles of 
equipment bear dates, and should be num- 
bered wherever possible. The Quartermaster 
must stock all equipment at each Centre 
ina Store, and only one person should be 
assigned to distribute and replace articles on 
each play-turn. 

Where there are fully developed Play- 
Centres with innumerable activities, all 
major activities should be in charge of 
Secretaries who may be provided with lockers 
to keep their own equipment given to them 
by the Quartermaster. 

When articles are no longer usable, the 


Quartermaster must return them (in what. 
ever condition) to the Superintendent. No 
new article should be given to any group un. 
less the old article is properly accounted for, 

Any Group Leader can order any article 
he thinks necessary for his group on the 
Order Form A. This will be submitted to 
the Director for approval and instructions 
for purchase. Articles must be purchased 
by the Quartermaster from the place speci 
fied on the Form within the allotted period, 
Cash for equipment must be taken by the 
Quartermaster according to instructions 
‘given on the Form. A voucher must be sub. 
mitted for every item of purchase separately, 
Groups should be requested to use all articles 
with proper care and make them last as long 
as possible. If there is a limited budget, 
better the care of articles, the more can be 
the purchases made and greater will be the 
opportunity for the groups to use them. 

Play-Centre Records.\—These may be 
classified as (1) Purchase Form A. (2) Ad- 
mission Form B. (8) Roll Call C. (4) Medical 
inspection Form D. (5) Physical Measure. 
ment Report E. (6) Monthly Report F. 

Admissions.—Admission to Groups 
should be made by the Supervisor with the 
approval of the Efficiency Officer. Players 
must be assigned to groups according to 
heights, and not the age of the child. 
A lower group may be assigned if a recruit 
is not smart or efficient enough. Highly 
defective or backward children should not 
be admitted to the Play-Centre. 

Removals.—Names of children who do 
not attend the Centre for a period of two 
months should be removed from the Roll 
Call by the Superintendent. 

Roll Calls.—The Superintendent should 
be in charge of the regular and proper main- 
tenance of all Roll Calls. A Leader’s Roll 
Call will be kept at each Centre with names 
of all Leaders, marking the time of arrival 
of each leader. 

Monthly Reports. —These should be sub- 
mitted by the Superintendent separately for 
each Centre not later than the 15th day of 
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the month following. 

Medical Inspection.—The Health Super- 
yisor will obtain School Medical Reports 
from all children whenever possible, and 
where these are not available, children will 
be examined by the Medical Officer of the 
Play-Centre. Health Supervisors should 
report to the Director any case which is re- 
commended for treatment by the doctor. The 
Supervisor will fill in the necessary preli. 
minary information on the Form D before 
sending it to the doctor. 

Nourishment.—Milk should be ordered for 
all the Centres, and the change in quantity 
should be determined by the Director. Arti- 
eles for nourishment for each Centre will be 
determined by the Health Supervisor. The 
distribution of nourishment must be properly 
organised at each Centre under one person 
who will be assisted by others. Groups must 
sit together, as far as possible in a circle, to 
take the food. The Efficiency Officer must 
see that milk is good and the articles of 
nourishment are fresh. He must also see 
that utensils are kept properly clean. Other 
Institutions permitting the Play-Centre the 
use of their rooms should find no occasion 
to complain about disorder or uncleanliness. 

Obedience to Orders.— Leaders act within 
the limitations of duties assigned to them. 
Whilst they hold graded positions because 
of the functions they have to perform, they 
are all equal friends working for a cause. 
For the purpose of discipline the following 
grade of leadership should be observed: The 
Superintendent, The Physical Director, 
The Efficiency Officer, The Quartermaster, 
The Instructor, The Health Supervisor, 
The Section Leader, The Group Leader. 

Group Leaders will carry out the Instrue- 
tions of the Efficiency Officer, the Instructor 
and the Supervisor. The Group Leader 
alone should give orders to members of his 
group. Noinstruction should be given, as 
far as possible toa member of the play-centre 
above the head of the Group Leader by any 
Officer. 

Play-Centre Days.—Each Centre should 
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meet twice a week, the idea being to let the 
members get into the habit of playing daily. 
Therefore daily playing without supervision 
should be encouraged, and equipment should 
be provided whenever it is possible to do so. 

The Physical Welfare Programme.—The 
programme includes : (1) Individual games. 
(2) Group games. (3) Major Indian and 
Western team games. (4) Outdoor life. 
(5) Athletics. 

Games, contained in books mentioned 
in the bibliography are suggested for indi- 
vidual and group play. However, in all 
centres, members and especially juniors 
should be encouraged to play games already 
known to them. The Physical Director with 
the help of instructors will only introduce 
into these games elements of leadership, 
discipline and organisation, and remove 
undesirable factors like vulgar language, 
excessive use of physical force, ete. The 
Play-Centre programme may also include 
popular boy interests like kite-flying, mar- 
bles, top-spinning, ete. 

The Play-Centre is a basic activity for all 
children and youth. Once the members are 
accustomed to discipline and organised play, 
they should be encouraged to participate in 
secondary group activities according to their 
personal likes and interests. 

Organised group play should lead to 
participation in major games, team games, 
and Indian games which are accepted onthe 
approved list. The games suggested are as 
follows: 

(1) Volley Ball. 

(3) Captain Ball. 

(5) Cricket. 

(7) Foot Ball. 

(9) Badminton. 

(11) Croquet. 


(2) Basket Ball. 

(4) Dodge Ball. 

(6) Hockey. 

(8) Tenniquoit. 

(10) Skittles. 

(12) Hu-tu-tu. 
(13) Ata-pata. (14) Kho-kho. 
(15) Langdi. (16) Kiti-kiti. 

It is desirable that each of the above 
games should have its own permanent 
Secretary to look after the maintenance and 
supply of equipment and to organise pro- 
grammes including inter-group, inter-centre, 
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and inter-club activities ; but the practice 
of having permanent captains should be 
discouraged. 

The correct method of play should 
always be encouraged, but a general level 
of efficiency should be preferred to ultra- 
high standards which may degenerate into 
professionalism or the organisation of Star 
teams. 

Under no circumstances should sports- 
manship and healthy competition be permit- 
ted to degenerate into unhealthy rivalry. 

Members should always be disciplined 
to enjoy play and can serve their groups at 
the same time. The cleanliness of play- 
grounds, including ground preparation, 
rolling and watering, marking, ete., should 
always be done by the players themselves in 
a spirit of comradeship and service. 

Athletics.—Athletics deserves to be en- 


_eouraged from the very early age of six to 


seven years. Olympic Evénts should be 
adjusted to age and sex groups and the 
physical activity games. Young persons 
should be taught the history of the Olympie 
Events, and whenever possible, the 16 mm. 
cinema film on the 1936 Olympics should be 
shown to them. Children should be en- 
couraged to play the game of ‘‘Olympics’’ 
which has been put on the market by the 
Artytoys in order to familiarise them with 
the Olympic ideals, ideas and events. 

At least three Events should be aimed 
at annually including Inter-Centre Sports, 
Youths Sports and Children’s Sports. These 
sports should always be preceded by a four 
months practice under leadership and super- 
vision. 

It is very essential that each child 
and youth is medically examined before 
being permitted to participate in exacting 
athletics. Special health care is required 
for long distance runners, cyclists, and 
swimmers, 

Outdoor Life.—Outdoor life for youth 
is essential for the training of leadership 
and for building up character. Outdoor sur- 
roundings, outside the city, are ideal for the 


improvement of health and for creating 
stamina and endurance. Life in the open, 
in an atmosphere of freedom, inspires per- 
sonal initiative and self-help and gives 
training in resourcefulness; The programme 
of outdoor life will include camping, tramp- 
ing, hiking, eyelying and swimming. 

Recreation Oentre Leadership.—The 
Recreation Leader is a companion in play 
and games for his brothers and sisters 
of almost the same age. He becomes a 
Group Leader because he desires to help 
others and he is endowed with a sense of 
leadership, fellowship, discipline and or. 
ganisation. In acting as a Leader he jg 
able to find pleasure and recreation for him. 
self as well as for the other members of his 
group. In playing specially selected, or- 
ganised, and planned games, he contributes 
a good deal towards the physical develop. 
ment of young persons, and he engages 
them in activities which are interesting and 
pleasurable to them. 

The first effort of the Recreation 
Leader must be to create a permanent 
games-group. New admissions and resigna- 
tions should be prevented to interfere with 
the efficiency and management of the group, 
Group Leaders should not admit new recruits 
except at the first Centre meeting of each 
month, and the admission must be made by 
the Superintendent of Social Work. The 
recruit must be admitted after due consider- 
ation is given to age, sex and height. No 
group should have more than 30 members 
on the roll. 

It will add to the efficiency of the Group 
if Group Leaders attend the Centre punctu- 
ally; and they should previously inform the 
Physical Instructors about their intention 
to remain absent at a subsequent turn. 

Whenever a special training class for 
Group Leaders and Physical Instructors is 
conducted the other members of the Play- 
Centre will go for an outing under leaders 
who will be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

Group Leaders should pay special 
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attention to the games they play, as these 
games must contribute directly to the per- 
sonal and social development of each mem- 
ber. Games should be selected to serve one 
ormore of the following ends:—1l. They 
should be interesting and provide amuse- 
ment, 2. They should provide plenty of 
physical activity. Leg movements are 
provided by running, jumping, kicking, 
etc. Hand movements are provided by 
throwing, lifting, holding, ete. Trunk and 
head movements should also be present in 
most of the active games. 3. Games for 
small children under ten years should con- 
tribute towards sense development, especial- 
ly of the eye, ear and touch. 4. Skill of the 
fingers should be encouraged by pleasant 
Nursery Education Activities. 5. Games must 
encourage the exercise of judgment. 6. Spe- 
cial games for memory training and obser- 
vation may be included for older children. 
7. Games must teach organisation, disci- 
pline and self control. 8. Life-imitation 


activities are greatly appreciated by small 
children and educate them in activities of 


adult life. 9. Games should provide com- 
petition as well as development of the team 
spirit and group work. 10. Opportunity for 
leadership should be given to every member 
of the Group. 

It should be emphasised that Group 
Leaders should plan their games for each 
turn in advance. The Superintendent of 
Social Work and the Instructors should 
search for new and interesting games. 
Games played by children without assistance 
and leadership, and games played by child- 
ren of schools and other communities ought 
to help in increasing the national gamelore 
and making the lives of children interesting 
and happy. 

Games must be selected each turn to 
serve different purposes. For example there 
must be games for amusement and physical 
activity every turn. Games for special 
development may be introduced now and 
again, Major games should be constantly 
repeated whilst special games should be 
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changed as often as possible. In order to 
keep up the interest of children, games 
should not be repeated too often; they 
should however be repeated enough times to 
create efficiency and proficiency in the 
game, 

Whilst playing games it is necessary to 
pay attention to the following :—1. Instruc- 
tion for a game must be given in clear, 
simple and exact language. It is better to 
demonstrate a game, before the whole group 
plays it. 2. Group Leaders should themselves 
participate in all games. It is desirable 
that they wear shirts and shorts and a light 
shoe. 3. Ordering should be avoided as much 
as possible, and directions should be firmly, 
but gently given. 4. Drilling should be 
avoided in games, but group members should 
know formations like single-line, double- 
line, circle, half-circle, horse-shoe, ete. 
Formations should take place without any 
waste of time. Resting and group movements 
on the Play-ground should always take 
place in formations. 5, Group Leaders 
should insist upon the knowledge and obser- 
vance of correct Rules of each game. They 
should themselves be very familiar with these 
Rules. 6. Sportsmanship should mean humili. 
ty in victory, cheerfulness in defeat, a will- 
ingness to obey the leader, endurance and 
courage on the playground, use of good 
language, and the maintenance of friendly 
spirit with all. 7. Discipline will always 
be there with a good, intelligent Group 
Leader who will keep his children busy 
with interesting games. Indiscipline should 
be firmly but gently discouraged, and 
cases of bad discipline like disobedience to 
the Leader, use of bad language, unsports- 
manlike conduct, causing wanton injury to 
others, should be promptly reported to the 
Instructors or the Superintendent. 

The Meaning of Discipline.—No good boy 
or girl is against discipline. Bad discipline 
is the result of bad associates, improper 
education, and an indisciplined home or 
social environment, 


Let us see what discipline is not. Disci- 
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pline does not mean the use of force or 
coercion, the infliction of physical punish- 
ment, the use of bad language on the part 
of the person imposing discipline, a harsh 
voice, or anything that will cause fear, 
repression, and injury to the child’s per- 
sonality. 

Physical punishment of a child becomes 
necessary in ils own interest in certain extra- 
ordinary cases, but its use is strictly pro- 
hibited to the Group Leader wnder all 
circumstances. 

True discipline is helpful and pleasant. 
It is useful in order to preserve an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness and order, and main- 
tain happy relations between all members of 
the Play-Centre. Good discipline invokes 
the goodwill and respect of others. 

Boys and girls should be well disci- 
plined not so much because others like it or 
want it, but because they themselves want good 
discipline. All discipline means some kind 
of self-control, both in self-interest, and in 
the interest of others. But that does not 
mean that discipline should come in way of 
the child enjoying its games, of doing what 
it is most interested in doing, or what it is 
most anxious to do in order that it may be 
happy. 

Types of Discipline.—Different kinds of 
discipline are necessary at different places, 
and under different circumstances. For 
example, there is discipline at home, at 
school, at a marriage feast, ina cinéma, in 
a temple etc. Weare mainly concerned 
with discipline at the Play-Centre. 

Discipline of Time.—Great inconvenience 
is caused when you come in the way of the 
enjoyment of others by not being punctual. 
The Play-Centre is not above the principle— 
‘‘Everything at its proper time.’’ 

Discipline of Place.—It is necessary that 
at the Play-Centre, all members and Groups 
remain within the boundaries of the play- 
ground, and leave them only with the 
permission of the Superintendent or the 
Instructors. When a group is playing, the 
sphere of movement of a member is res- 


tricted to the spacé necessary for the parti. 
cular game selected by the Leader, and no 
disturbance should be caused to other 
Groups. 

Discipline of the Body.—The human body 
is not always free to do what it likes. On 
a playground, all physical activities should 
be, as far as possible, a part of the game, 
Your hands or legs cannot do or move about 
as they like. They cannot especially cause 
injury to others. Use of good, cheerful 
words are a part of the discipline of a Play. 
Centre. The habit of using bad language 
must be gently cured by example, and by 
keeping the members busy in active games, 

Discipline of the Emotions.—Emotions 
are always excited during games. Such an 
excitement is healthy and necessary, but the 
excited emotions should find expression injoy 
and violent physical activity. It is not bad 
discipline to turn a somersault in celebra- 
tion of victory. Shouting, clapping and 
jumping are parts of play life. But what is 
wrong is loss of temper, anger, fierceness, 
and jealousy of some one who happens to be 
in some way better than you. Good play- 
mates never quarrel. They are always too 
busy playing. 

Social Discipline.—The Play-Centre is 
after alla small Community. Members of 
different types, tempers, and habits come 
together to play and to be happy. Social 
discipline means that no one will come in 
the way of the play, happiness or the enjoy- 
ment of others. ‘That will be very selfish. 
When you are playing, you are surrounded 
by houses full of people. When they see 
you play, they should feel proud and happy, 
proud of your play which is clean, good and 
manly ; and happy that these children are 
where they ought to be, and where they will 
become better men and women when it will 
be their turn to see their children play. 

Play the Game.—The best advantage of 
playing the game is to play it. After all, 
in all games, someone will lose and someoné 
will win; in some game someone may be 
hurt, someone may be wrong, or someone 
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will make mistakes. Disciplined enjoyment 
never wants itself to be spoilt by pettiness 
aud short tempers. 

Always play with a broad smile and a 
happy face on broad shoulders. 

Some Hints on Discipline.—1. A good- 
leader will not point out mistakes of mem- 
bers in the presence of others. 2. Whena 
person makes the same mistake many times, 
donot correct him many times. 3. Scold- 
ing is no correction ; it is good to make a 
person know what the mistake is, and how 
to correct it. 4. For the first mistake a 
gentle word, the second mistake—overlook 
i, the third mistake—correct it with 
explanation, the fourth mistake—a reminder 
vith encouragement, a fifth mistake—a 
happy punishment like touch-the-wall and 
back, run fifty yards, or play ‘‘Prick the 
jonkey’’ with the offender as donkey. 

What the leader needs is patience, what 
the culprit wants is effort. 
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Tata Institute News 


FFIOIAL Visit of our Director to 
U. 8S. A.—Realizing the imperative 
need for scientifically trained per- 

sonnel to deal with the many social pro- 
blems that faced the country, the Trustees 
ofthe Sir Dorabji Tata Trust gave their 
approval in 1936 to a scheme for the in- 
tuguration of a School of Social Work in 
India. Almost a decade after, there was a 
further realization that India can no longer 
wait to uphold her position amongst the 
tivilised nations of the world without large 
scale plans to create a new India to take 
her rightful place in the post-war world. 
The present war has so farthered the 
already awakened national consciousness, 
that behind the plans now conceived there 
ia genuine and intense feeling to do the 
utmost that can be done to uproot poverty, 
raise the standard of life, attain a higher 
gencral standard of health, intelligence and 


ability so that the major economic plans can 
achieve their objectives. 

As part of these post-war efforts, the 
Trustees of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences are keen upon playing an import- 
ant role realizing the place the Institute his 
achieved in the life of the country as the 
only Institute of its kind devoted to the 
promotion of the ideals and aims of scienti- 
fie social welfare administration. Accord- 
ingly Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, the Director 
of the Institute, placed before the Trustees 
a concrete scheme which aimed at achieving 
higher standards of efficiency in fields which 
the Institute had already entered, and to 
extend the existing activities of the Institute 
in order to cater to the new demands that 
are now being made for better and more 
social services in the future. Dr. Kumar- 
appa suggested that before detailed plans 
could be prepared, it was desirable to study 
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the experiences of public and private social 
work organizations in a progressive country 
like the United States and also study the 
extent to which the State was gradually 
shouldering responsibilities which have 
hitherto been borne by other agencies. 
Besides, new plans of training for scientific 
social work required leadership, knowledge 
of new techniques, a detailed study of modern 
research and most up-to-date programmes. 
The proposals put forth by Dr. Kumarappa 
were approved by the Trustees and it was 
decided that he should personally visit the 
U.S. A. as early as possible to do all that 
was necessary to further the cause of social 
work in India. 

The co-operation of the American Con- 
sulate in Bombay was naturally invited 
for overcoming the war-time difficulties of 
priority of passage. It was quite a surprise 
to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences when 
a reply to the request made by Dr. Kumar- 
appa was received in the shape of an invita- 
tion issued by the State Department of the 
U.S. A. through the office of the Personal 
Representative of the President of the 
United States in India. In view of the 
importance of the programme and to give 
all the necessary facilities to carry out his 
plans, this official invitation was extended 
tohim. This gesture forms a part of the 
new American plan to foster cultural rela- 
tions between India and America. 

Besides this unique opportunity of 
visiting the United States on behalf of the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Dr. 
Kumarappa has the distinction of being the 
first Indian to be invited to the country as 
the guest of the State Government as a cul- 
tural representative of India. 

Dr. Kumarappa is not visiting America 
for the first time. This is his third visit. 
On the first occasion he visited the United 
States in 1908 and stayed there for a period 
of seven years. During this period he 
obtained his education at Boston and Har. 


vard Universities taking his M.A. and 
S.T.B. Degrees. Returning to India, he 
was for some time on the Faculty of the 
Lucknow University. His second visit was 
in 1924 when he stayed for four years to take 
his M.A. and Ph.D. Degrees at the Columbia 
University. After returning from America 
he was Professor of Philosophy and Socio. 
logy at the University of Mysore. Dr, 
Kumarappa was invited to come to Bombay 
in 1935 to help Dr. Manshardt in organising 
the Institute and has been Professor of 
Soeial Economies at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences since 1936 when it was 
brought into being. 

Dr. Kumarappa will fly to the U.S. A. 
from the Karachi Airport in the first week 
of December. Whilst the Institute wishes 
him bon voyage, it also wishes that the many 
planus that Dr. Kumarappa has made in the 
cause of the advancement of social services 
in general and social work in particular in 
India may bear rich fruit and that he may 
return to this country, richer in his ex- 
periences, and stronger in his will to serve 
the important cause he represents. 

B. M. 

Dr. Mehta to Act as Director.—We are 
happy to announce that the Trustees have 
appointed Dr. B. H. Mehta to officiate as 
Director of the Institute during the absence 
of Dr. J. M. Kumarappa. Dr. Mehta has been 
on the Faculty of the Institute ever since 
its inception and holds the chair for Social 
Service Administration. He is also a senior 
member of the Editorial Board of ou 
Journal. After passing his M.A., Dr. Mehta 
joined the Faculty of the Tata Institute 
and took his Doctorate in Sociology in 1937 
from the Bombay University. To his col- 
leagues, students and admirers, Dr. Mehta is 
distinguished for his practical thinking and 
multifarious organizational activities. We 
heartily welcome Dr. Mehta and felicitate 
him for the honour that has been deservedly 
bestowed upon him, M. V. M. 














